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Msgr. Falconio Commends The Journal. 


& Readers of The Journal, who by their helpful in- 
terest in the undertaking have contributed much to its 
success, will no doubt appreciate the following words of 
praise and encouragement, extended to the publication 
by His Excellency, Msgr. Faleonio. In a recent letter to 
the editor, the Apostolic Delegate says: 

This magazine, so deservedly praised and so highly re- 
commended by several Bishops of the United States, will 
certainly be of great advantage to our Catholic schools. 

Accept then my best wishes and a special blessing. 

Most faithfully yours in Xt., 
iD. FALCONIO, Archb., 
Apostolic Delegate. 
# * * * 


%& Some persons live their whole lives long without 
learning how to sanctify their daily actions by means of 
an intention formed every morning to perform their du- 
ties for God’s sake. A prayer of intention should be in- 
cluded in school prayers at the opening each day, and chil- 
dren should also be advised to repeat the prayer when they 
arise in the morning so that they may acquire the habit. 
The Redemptorist Father, John Furniss, used to instruct 
people to express that good intention in these words: “My 
Jesus, I do all for love of Thee.” He put it in rhyme this 
way: 

“O my God, to Thee I offer 
All that I should do this day, 
With what Jesus did, to please Thee, 
Thus I will each morning pray.” 


* * * * 


2% In keeping good order the great thing to be aimed 
at is self-management of self-control on the part of the pu- 
pils. An experienced teacher writes: “I have tried a plan 
which has been very helpful in securing order. There were 
several habits which the children had formed, such as 
whispering, moving about, looking back, and borrowing. 
These annoyed me very much and yet were such small of- 
fences that I hated to punish for them. I told the children 
one Monday morning that during that week I was going 
to place the names of all the really thoughtful and careful 
pupils on the board on Friday and they should be our 
‘Honor Class’ and be excused at three-thirty; then for 
opening exercises Monday they could have a program of 
their own. This aroused great interest and it was surpris- 
ing to see how thoughtful they were and how hard they 
tried to be in the ‘Honor Class.’ Each week the ‘Honor 
Class’ is larger and I am sure the pupils are becoming more 
self-controlled and better.” 


* * * * 


&8 Friday afternoon exercises besides contributing 
to this interest and brightness of school life, may be made 
the means of supplementing in many directions the train- 
ing afforded by the regular work of the school. Well-se- 
lected readings by the teacher and the speaking of pieces 
by the the children are most effective for instilling moral 
principles, awakening new interests, and adding to the pu- 
pils’ fund of information. A teacher who makes it a point 
to turn these Friday afternoon exercises to greatest educa- 
tional value and interest for the pupils, writes as follows: 


“I ask the children to be on the lookout for any interest- 
ing little items, stories, songs, poems, or jokes which they 
think we would be glad to hear. During the fun period of 
Friday afternoon, the children are called upon to contri- 
bute their items while the others in the class listen atten- 
tively. When the story is told or the poem is recited, the 
other children are ready to criticise both the good and the 
bad points. We have been doing this work for some time 
and my fourth-grade children are becoming expert critics. 
They criticise the too frequent use of the word and, the 
careless omission of the suffix ing and the uninteresting 
manner in which some of the children tell their stories. 
They are also becoming skillful in their readiness to tell 
the point of a story. Of course, the work in such a grade 
is only done in a small way and yet we accomplish consid- 
erable through these Friday afternoon ventures.” 

* % % * 

%&%8% Our readers will remember the interesting and 
helpful series of articles on “Method of Questioning in 
Christian Doctrine” contributed to The Journal last year 
by Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead of New York. We are pleased 
to announce, as among the important articles soon to ap- 
pear in our pages, another series by Father Kinkead, cov- 
ering the general subject of “Religious Instruction,” on 
points as to matter and method. Father Kinkead’s promi- 
nence as the author of catechetical works, and his long ex- 
perience and great success as a teacher of Christian Doc- 
trine, lend unusual interest and value to whatever he has 
to say on this all-important work of our schools. 

* x * * 

8 .% When one steps into a lawyer’s office and finds his 
shelves filled with books, and his table laden with the lat- 
est legal reports and professional journals, he cannot help 
having increased respect and confidence in that lawyer. 
So, too, the teacher who surrounds himself in his study 
with the necessary instruments of professional advance- 
ment—standard works, current periodicals and_ school 
journals—commands respect and confidence thereby. He 
owes a duty to those who have made special books for 
teachers, and to those who publish educational journals. 
The better support given to these enterprises, the more 
they give back in return. Authors, editors and publish- 
ers of educational literature in this country get little 
financial return for their labor. Proper professional spir- 
it among teachers would call for such support of these 
interests as would cause a great advancement all along 
the line, 

* * * * 


A WISH FOR YOUR NEW YEAR. 

May its light 

Be the sunlight of God’s love: 
Its night, 

His sheltering wings above; 
Its storms 

Reveal the wonders of His grace: 
Its calms 

Reflect the beauty of His face; 
Its winds 

Breathe whispers of His care; 
Tts showers 

Bring blessings rich and rare; 
May its cares 

Bind closer to His Heart; 
Tts joys 

Be of heavenly joys a part! 
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HOW AMERICA RECEIVED ITS NAME. 

& One of the features of the Vatican exhibit at the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis will be a map of America made in 1510 
by Martin Waldseemuller, at the town of Saint Die, Lorraine. 
This map was _recently found by Prof. Fischer in the library of 
Walfach Castle in Wurtemburg. Aside from its importance as 
a map, which is yet to be determined by comparison with oth- 
er maps of similar date, an interest attaches to it for Ameri- 
eans from the fact that the man who made it gave its name 
to this continent. But for Waldseemuller our country might now 
be known as Columbia, or New Spain. 

In a recent letter to The Chicago Record-Herald, William E. 


Curtis gives the history of how America received its name. 
For more than three centuries Americus Vespucci rested un- 


der the odium of having usurped the honors of Columbus. It 
was not until 1837 that he was acquitted by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who proved that Vespucci had nothing to do with giving 
a name to America, and that Martin Waldseemuller was respon- 
sible for christening the continent. The name was first sug- 
gested in a small Latin treatise entitled, *“‘Cosmographiae In- 
troducio” (‘The Rudiments of Geography’) published in 1507 
at Sainte Die. The book and the map accompanying it, named 
America, at once became very popular, and was reprinted in 
the following ten years in all the foreign cities, with the conse- 
quence that the name America was given to the colonies of 
Spain and Portugal in the new world, in all the geographies of 
the next two centuries. 

Father Ehrle, who has charge of the Vatican exhibit, will se- 
cure this map, and he is planning to make a collection from 
the maps of the Vatican showing the development of human 
knowledge concerning the American continent down to the date 
of the transfer of Louisiana territory from Napoleon Bonaparte 
to Thomas Jefferson. 

4). 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW. 

& ‘A Protestant Business Man” 
New York Sun: 

“I am a Protestant, and so cannot be accused of bias when 

I say that the boys from the New York parochial schools are, 





writes as follows to The 


as a rule, preferable as office boys to those from our public 
schools. To emphasize what I say, I will state that we get 
nearly all our boys from the former schools, and we employ 


quite a large number, all told. 

“It might be more to the point to say why we find the Cath- 
olic school boy better, and leave the shortcomings of his pub- 
lic school fellow to be judged by inference. His arithmetic has 
a commercial value in rapidity and accuracy; his writing is 
uniform, and, as a rule, good; he can read with reasonable 
rapidity and accuracy; and he can—this is where he is far ahead 


of the other boy—understand a message of instructions, and 
follow them intelligently. 

“I am sufficiently familiar with the methods in use in both 
schools to be able to see the reason for the differences. In the 


parochial schools the boys get a thorough training in the fun- 
damentals—reading, writing and arithmetic. They are taught 
to spell by rote, they learn their tables by rote and devote a 
sufficiently long period to writing to be able to write at least 
decently. They may not be able to weave parti-colored watch 
fobs or make baskets or design book covers, but what they do 
they do thoroughly. If they don’t, it is due to the boy’s inat- 
tention, which is corrected, as was my miserable behavior ai 
school, by corporal punishment. I am a firm believer in the 
value of manual training in moderation, but, in my opinion, we 
are spoiling a lot of very good material, not only in paper, water 
colors and wood, but also in boys.” 
4). 


MUSIC COMMISSION’S WORK. 

& Following the lead of the archdiocese of Cincinnati, the 
bishop of Salford not long ago appointed an advisory commit- 
tee of priests and laymen to consider and report on ecclesias- 
tical music. The committee has made out an Index Expurgato- 
rius of music to be prohibited; an Indéx Laudatorius of mu- 
sic to be recommended; and an Index Toleratorius of music 
which may be allowed. 

The following is the first list of Masses recommended for 
performances in church: Gregorian Masses, according to the 
Solesmes method (by express approval of Pope Pius X.) The 
Masses of Palestrina, Tallis, Byrde, Anerio, Soriano, Orlando 
Lasso. Sewell’s Mass, “St. Philip Neri.’”’ Rinck’s Mass (Ober- 
hoffer’s edition only). Walther’s Mass, “St. Charles Borro- 
meo.’”’ Seymour’s Masses, “St. Brigid’ and ‘in A flat.’ Perosi’s 
Masses. Singenberger’s Masses. Stehle’s Mass, “Salve Regi- 
na.” Filke’s Masses. Kaim’s Mass, ‘Jesu Redempter.’’ Terry’s 
Mass, “St. Dominic.’”” Newsham’s Masses. 

Masses generally unsuitable for performance in 
Masses by Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, Schubert, Cherubini, 
Dvorak, Beethoven, Silas, Spohr, Kalliwoda, Schmid, Weber, 
Neidermeyer, Gounod, Van Bree, Murphy, O.S.B., J. P. Mur- 
phy, Farmer, Argent, Short, except such as are placed in the 
catalogue of the Synod of Dublin are allowed. 

Masses of the above allowed in the catalogue of the Dublin 
Synod: Mozart—Nos. 1 (‘‘Credo,” “‘Sanctus,”’ “Benedictus” only); 
3 (“Gloria,”’ ‘“‘Sanctus,”’ ‘““Benedictus” only): 7 (‘‘Sanctus,”’ ‘“‘Ben- 
edictus’”’ only); 10 (all except ‘“‘Benedictus.’” Amens at the end 





church: 


of “Gloria” to be shortened, and Allegro Moderato in “Agnus 
Dei’ omitted). Hummel—Mass, “St. Stephen’? in D. Schubert— 


Mass, “St. Francis in B flat. Gounod—Mass, ‘‘Angeli Custodes.”’ 
(Amens at end of “Gloria,’’ except last three, to be omitted). 
“Premiere Messe des Orpheonistes.” ‘‘Messe du Sacre Coeur” 
(except “Benedictus.’’) ‘‘Messe Jeanne d’Arc” (except prelude). 
Mass. 


“St. Cecilia’ (‘‘Benedictus” only). 





BISHOP M’QUAID AND SECULAR COLLEGES. 


wt ‘The venerable Bishop McQuaid not only has the cour- 
age of his convictions, but is always ready to assign strong 
reasons for them,’’ says The Ave Maria. ‘“‘He never takes a 
stand without knowing his ground; and once taken, he main- 
tains his position against all odds. Having been interrogated 
by the editor of The Outlook in regard to his action in the case 
of Catholic women seeking collegiate education, the Bishop of 
Rochester begs to say that ‘no Catholic young lady can become 
a pupil of any college in which the teaching in philosophy, psy- 
chology or history is such as is universally found in non-Catholic 
colleges and universities; that attendance at chapel exercises, 
as is customary in such institutions on one pretext or another, 
is forbidden by the Catholic Church; that co-education for 
young ladies at the age of those frequenting these houses of 
learning is perilous, and therefore to be avoided. In the judg- 
ment of the Bishop Rochester, a young lady needlessly expos- 
ing her religious faith to danger, sins; sins unrepented of can- 
not be absolved in the tribunal of penance. For a second rea- 
son the Bishop wishes to remark that, in these days of doubt- 
ing and calling in question almost everything appertaining to 
the Christian revelation and Christian belief, it is the consci- 
entious duty of a Catholic lady, seeking a college education, to 
frequent a Catholic college, in which her faith will be sedulous- 
ly safeguarded by adequate instruction in philosphy, religion 
and history. There are such Catholic colleges of high grade 
in the Eastern and Western sections of the Unitéd States, in 
which are found Catholic ladies still loyal to their Church, and 
ambitious to attain the highest ideals of pure, cultured and no- 
ble womanhood.’ 

“Bishop McQuaid was careful not to take action in this im- 
portant matter until a certain number of colleges for Catholic 
ladies had been established and their excellence demonstrated 
to his personal satisfaction. And the educational ideals of the 
bishop of Rochester are known to be the highest.” 


0. 
UO 


A CATHOLIC AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 





S& SA new agricultural college has been founded by 
Archbishop Riordan at Rutherford, a suburb of San Francis- 
co. The location is a most beautiful one, comprising a thou- 
sand acres of fertile land. Every acre of this is in a high state 
of cultivation, and there is no doubt that the institution will 
prove a most popular and beneficial one throughout California. 
The estate was purchased a short time ago from a wealthy 
gentleman named Rutherford, by Archbishop Riordan, and it is 
the intention of His Grace to have the place improved by sevy- 
eral fine buildings. 

The science of agriculture, in all its branches, will be taught 
both practically and theoreticaliy. Special attention will be 
given to the cultivation of vineyards and the making of wine. 
For this purpose several men from Switzerland have already 
been engaged. While the number of students to be accommo- 
dated cannot be judged from the number who have been ad- 
mitted, the nucleus of students has been formed by about 75 
young men. This number will, no doubt, be largely increased 
as soon as better facilities have been established. The colleg« 
has been placed in charge of the Xaverian Brothers. 


0. 
O 


ARCHBISHOP QUIGLEY MISQUOTED. 


& Archbishop Quigley of Chicago, has not been fairly treat- 
ed by some of the Chicago papers. More zealous for sensational 
“copy” than for truth, they have misquoted him on two occa- 
sions recently. He was represented as predicting that all Amer- 
ica would soon be Catholic. Sundry preachers were maliciously 
excited over this prophecy, which, after all, was not Archbishop 
Quigley’s. Later, he was reported as demanding a division of the 
school fund. Whereupon: 

“The Roman Catholic Church is the avowed enemy of the 
whole public school system, and the hierarchy is bound, if not 
sworn, to achieve its overthrow,”’ shouted Bishop S. M. Merrill, 
of the Methodist church. 

Now The New World prints the address actually made by 
Archbishop Quigley, and the gist of it seems to be a protest 
against making one pedagogical machine the sole training place 
for Chicago’s public school teachers. In this matter the arci- 
bishop makes an argument that both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lies must consider strong and well-tempered. Sensational Chica- 
go newspapers should hereafter behave more decently. If they 
cannot employ truthful reporters, they should ask the arch- 
bishop for an abstract of such public address as he may make.— 
Catholic Citizen. 





ray 
UV 


THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


In most, if not all of the public schools of. Pennsylvania, 
reading of the Bible forms part of the daily instruction. As a 
matter of course, the Protestant version is in general use, and 
While the schools are nominally free from sectarian influence, 
practically most Protestant parents are satisfied that the pub- 





lic school, in connection with the benefit of Sunday school 
training, is all that their children require in that line. Were 
it possible to do away with Bible reading in all the public 


schools, confining instruction there to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law, by not permitting religious influence of any 
kind, it would arouse even the easy-going Protestant element to 
a realization of the radical faultiness of the system. 
Comparatively few people in this country will openly profess 
themselves infidels; the majority still believe in some form of 
religion. Deprive them of the excuse that their children re- 
ceive religious instruction in the public schools, and they would 
soon join the Catholics in trying to find some way of remedy- 
ing the trouble. Since votes only count in this country, it were 
well for the Catholic element to secure the co-operation of be- 
lieving Protestants in the school system. In that way some sat- 
isfactory solution could perhaps be devised.—St. Louis Review. 
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Concerning Preparation For 
Teaching Christian Doctrine. 


FIRST OF A,SERIES OF ARTICLES BY “‘LESLIE STANTON.”’ 


I N the first place, it must be distinctly understood that 

there is such a thing as preparation. “It is impossible 
to give a good catechetical instruction,” says Bishop Du- 
panloup, “without having prepared it with the greatest 
eare. . . . A good ecatechetical instruction demands of 
the most skilful four, five, or six hours of preparation.” 
To the average teacher of catechism this is a hard saying; 
but it is no mis-statement. The learned and experienced 
prelate knew whereof he spoke; and, though most cate- 
chists of today are not likely to find sufficient leisure to de- 
vcte to the preparation of the lesson all the time that Bish- 
op Dupanloup deems essential, they should be well con- 
vineed that preparation is a factor, and an all-important 
factor, in the teaching of Christian Doctrine. 

In truth, the man who would have the hardihood to min- 
imize the importance of preparation on the part of the cat- 
echist would do nothing more nor less than manifest his 
own lack of knowledge of the case in point. All good 
teachers know better. It is common sense, if nothing 
else, which points.out the necessity of the catechist pre- 
paring himself for his work. Teaching of any kind de- 
mands preparation, and it is the height of folly to main- 
tain that the teaching of the most important of all sub- 
jects may be undertaken off-hand and at random. 

Teachers generally, then, are agreed that preparation is 
essential; but many have vague and indistinct notions of 
what preparation really means. To some, it consists in 
reading over with care and attention the lesson to be 
taught and assuring oneself of the meaning and interde- 
pendence of the words of the text. This conception of 
preparation is not false; but it is inadequate. Prepara- 
tion is all that, but it is much more. 

Broadly speaking, preparation for instructing in Chris- 
tian Doctrine may be divided into the remote preparation 
and the proximate preparation. The former deals with 
the general preparation of the catechist; the latter pertains 
to the instruction to be given on some particular catecheti- 
cal topic. 

The Remote Preparation. 

With regard to the remote preparation, teachers who are 
members of religious congregations have no need to be 
reminded of its necessity. Their rules and constitutions 
are usually sufficiently explicit on the subject. In most, 
if not in all teaching institutes, the daily study of religion 
is a point of rule as conscienciously to be observed as that 
prescribing spiritual reading or meditation. This is not 
enjoined that the members may know merely what. they are 
called upon to teach, but that they may possess a thorough, 
coherent, organized knowledge of the subject. In the 
teaching of other things, mere knowledge is not power; but 
it is an indispensable adjunct of power, without which 
neither unusual native capacity nor extraordinary zeal and 
devotion will prevent even the most well-meaning efforts 
from resulting in complete failure. 

Secular teachers do not ordinarily enjoy the facilities 
for studying religion afforded in a religious community, 
and, as a consequence, must make strenuous efforts to 
prepare themselves to successfully fulfil the duties of their 
responsible office. If a thorough course of instruction in 
Christian Doctrine is not to be had, they should map 
out an extensive plan of religious reading and adhere to it 
faithfully. Books like Cardinal Gibbons’ “Faith of Our 
Fathers” and “Our Christian Heritage,” Muller’s “God 
the Teacher of Mankind” and Hornihold’s “Instructions 
on the Sacraments” should find place on the list. Books 
on Bible and Church History should also be read. It is an 
excellent plan to. make some trustworthy, comprehensive 
work the basis of the course and to let all other reading 
lead up to it. For this purpose it is doubtful if any work 
is better suited than the “Exposition of Christian Doc- 
trine” in three volumes contained in the course of religious 
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instruction published under the auspices of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. This book is clear, suggestive, 
succient and practical. It is particularly valuable in 
bringing out the connection between the written word of 
God and the dogmatical and moral teachings of the 
Church. 

It is essential for the catechist, as a part of the remote 
preparation, to read the best Catholic educational periodi- 
cals, all of which devote considerable space to the discus- 
sion of topics relating to the teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine. A thoughtfully written article by a teacher who 
knows how to teach is of no little assistance to the teacher 
who is trying to find out how to teach. Indeed, no eate- 
chist, whether a member of a religious community or not. 
can well afford to ignore the Catholic educational periodi- 
eal; for no matter what experience he may possess or how 
much he may know about the teaching of religion, he is 
never too old nor too proficient to learn something from the 
experience of other teachers. 

But the most important of all-essential preparation for 
the work of the catechist is the leading of a life full, holy, 
spotless. It is beautifully said of a certain saint that he 
had “Christ in his heart, Christ on his lips and Christ 
in all he did.” In like manner, should he who would 
teach Christ’s doctrines to others be, himself, as far as he 
can, the embodiment of Christ’s life of virtue and holy 
heroism. “He that shall do and teach,” says our Blessed 
Lord, “he shall be called great in the kingdom of Heaven.” 
(St. Matt. v. 19.) The ecatechist, be it remembered, is re- 
quired, not only to point out to his pupils the way of salva- 
tion, but likewise to go before them as a visible angelic 
guide and direct their waverng steps therein. Every day, 
as, on bended knee, he implores the divine aid, he should 
not forget to ask for those whom he instructs the light they 
need to see the way of righteousness and the strength to 
follow in it to the end; and for himself, the grace to en- 
lighten the minds and tonch the hearts and move the wills 
of those who have been confided to his care, of being to 
them in all things an example of the faith he professes to 
reverence and teach. To form saints is his duty; he must 
be a saint himself. 

(To be continued in our next number.) 


Bible Texts For School Use. 


BALTIMORE DIOCESAN MANUAL. 


2 OPE PIUS VI. in a letter to the archbishop of Flor- 
ence entolled the reading of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, in the following words: 

Beloved son:—Health and Apostolic Benediction: 
—“You judge exceedingly well that the faithful should 
be incited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures; for these 
are the most abundant sources which ought to be left to ev- 
ery one to draw from them purity of morals and of doc- 
trine,” ete. 

The following passages from Sacred Scripture have been 
rccommended by the Diocesan School Board of Baltimore 
as affording suitable selections for reading at the opening 
of school exercises. 





New Testament. 

1. On each Friday, read the Epistle and Gospel of the 
following Sunday. 

2. Read each day chapters 5, 6 and 7, of St. Mat- 
thew (Sermon on the Mount) until completed. 

3. Read Our Lord’s discourse and prayer for the Apos- 
tles after the Last Supper, (St. John’s Gospel 13, 14, 15 
and 16 chapters.) 

4, The discourse at Capernaum (St. John 6c. from 48 
to TOv.) 

5. The healing of the palsied man, soul and body. (St. 
Matthew 9c. 8 verses. 

6. The lesson of Christ to the twelve Apostles. (St. 
Matthew 10c. 42 verses.) 

7. The parable of the sower. 
verses. ) 


(St. Matthew 13c. 23 
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8. The parable of the good seed. (St. Matthew 18c. 
from 24 to 36 verse.) 

9. The parable of the pearl. 
last verse.) 

10. Explanation by Christ. 
45 verse. ) 

11. Lesson on humility, scandal, ete. 
18c. 1 to last verse.) 

12. The parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 
Matthew 20c. 1 to 17 verse.) 

13. The parable of the marriage feast. 
22e. 1 to 14 verse.) 

14. The last Judgment. 
verse. ) 

15. The parable of the ten Virgins. 
1 to 15 verse.) 

16. The parable of the Talents. 
14 to 5 verse.) 

17. Christ’s colloquy with the just and reprobate on the 
last day. (St. Matthew 25c. 31 to 46 verse.) 

18. The indissolubility of marriage. (St. Mark 10c 1 
to 12 verse.) 

19. The parables of the vineyard and husbandmen. 
(St. Mark 12c 1 to 12 verse.) 

20. The parable of the good Samaritan. 
10c. 25 to 37 verse.) 

21. The lesson against hypocrisy, ete. 
to 48 v.) 

22. The parable of the supper. 
24 verse.) 

23. The parable of the lost sheep and the prodigal. 
Luke 15e. 1 to 32 verse.) 

24. The parable of the unjust steward. 
1 to 9v.) 

25. The parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
19 to 31 verse.) 

26. The parable of the Pharisee and Publican. 
Luke 18e. 10 to 14 verse.) 

27. The parable of the pounds. 
28 verse.) 

28. The marriage feast of Cana. 
2c. 1 to 10 verse.) 

29. Christ discourses with Nicodemus. 
1 to 21 v.) 

30. Christ discourses with the Samaritan woman. 
John 4e. 1 to 31 verse.) 

31. Christ heals the sufferer of thirty-three years. (St. 
John 5c. 1 to 47 verse.) 

32. Christ prefaces the doctrine of the real presence. 
(St. John 6c. 48 to 70 verse.) 

33. The parables of the door and the Good Shepherd. 
(St. John 10ec. 1 to 20 verse.) 

34. The raising of Lazarus from the dead. 
lle. 1 to 45 verse.) 

35. Peter heals the man born lafne. (Acts 8c. 
verse. ) 

36. Stephen’s last words and martyrdom. 
to 59 verse.) 

37. Conversion and Baptism of the Eunuch by Philip. 
(Acts 8c. 27 to 40 verse.) 

38. Conversion of St. Paul. (Acts 9c. 

39. Peter’s deliverance from prison by an angel. 
12c. 1 to 17 verse.) 

40. The duties of husbands and wives. 
22 to 33 verse.) 

41. On the efficacy of faith with illustrations. 
brews lle. 1 to 40 verse.) 

42. Faith and good works. 
to 26 verse.) 


(St. Matthew 13c. 45 to 
(St. Matthew 13c. 36 to 
(St. Matthew 
(St. 
(St. Matthew 
(St. Matthew 24c. 15 to 35 
(St. Matthew 25c. 


(St. Matthew 25c. 


(St. Luke 
(St. Luke 12c. 1 
(St. Luke 14e. 16 to 
(St. 
(St. Luke 16e. 
(St. Luke 16e. 
(St. 
(St. Luke 19e. 12 to 

(St. John’s Gospel 
(St. John 3c. 


(St. 


(St. John 
1 to 26 


Acts Te. 51 


1 to 20 verse.) 


(Acts 
(Ephesians 5e. 
(He- 
(St. James Epistle 2c. 1 


Old Testament. 
1. The Archangel Raphael reveals himself to Tobias. 
(Tobias 12s. 1 to 22 verse.) 
2. » Sacrifice of Isaac by order of God stopped. 
sis 22c. 1 to 18 verse.) 


3. The martyrdom of the seven sons and mothers, 
(Machabees 7c. 1 to 42 verse.) 


(Gene- 
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Adelaide Proctor. 


SISTER M. FIDEFS, SISTEES OF MERCY, MC KEESPORT, PA. 
DELAIDE PROCTOR is not among the greatest 
geniuses the world has known. She herself dis- 
claims this honor; likewise she disclaims the concomitant 
irregularities, eccentricities, the “hate of hate, scorn of 
scorn, love of love”; the misunderstandings, the fearful is- 
olation, the eternal “tooth-ache in the heart” (as Heine 
calls it)—that characterize the highest genius. 

There are many faulty stanzes in Adelaide Proctor’s 
works; many lines that hurl defiance to the technicalities 
of versification—yet under these uncouth robes, there lie 
thoughts that comfort the heart, elevate the mind, to in- 
fuse into the soul fresh resolution—courage—hope. 

Sow with a generous hand 
Pause not for toil or pain. 
* x 
Sow and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears; 
You shall reap in joy the harvest, 
You have sown today in tears. 

And we believe her. We turn with lighter heart to the 
old monotony, the all-grasping, nothing-recompensing sow- 
ing-time. 

Judge not: the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see; 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain— 

In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar—brought from some well-worn field 

Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 
she says; and somehow the potency of that thought speeds, 
as an arrow, into some rash judgment, some evil thought 
--seattering its malice, its personal venom, and—we 
change; our feelings grow kinder; we pity that which— 
an hour before—we had bitterly condemned. Ah! if we 
only knew this hidden battlefield whence issues the word 
that wounds; the cold, reserved manner that irritates; the 
thoughtless, unkind act that angers us—how differently 
we should act one towards another, how different life 
would be! Our knowledge of ourselves, and of the many 
misinterpretations of our words and actions should teach 
us to seek the broader truth under that charity which 
judges not. 

Among the poems which comfort hearts; which plead 
for the good, the kind, the holy—we find the following: 
“Sowing and Reaping,” “Cleansing Fires,” “Life and 
Death,” “Thro’ Peace to Light,” ete. Among those set 
to music, thus voicing their goodness in the sweet strains 
of song, are the following: “The Last Chord,” “The 
Storm,” “Where are the Swallows Fled?” “How Frail, 
How Pure and White,” .“Give Me Thy Heart,” “Ave Ma- 
ria Bright and Pure” and “Star of the Sea.” 

Her longer poems, “ITomeward Bound,” “The Angel’s 
Story,” “The Legend of Provence”—abound in those help- 
ful, hopeful thoughts that characterize the shorter poems. 
One thought from “The Legend of Provence” shines as a 
first-magnitude star in a dark night: 

“No star is ever lost we once have seen; 
We always may be what we might have been.” 

The death of Adelaide Proctor was in accordance with 
her noble life; having in early womanhood embraced the 
Catholic religion, having lived in accordance with its 
holy precepts, it was fitting that her end should be such 
as religion promises. With fortitude, calm hope, unwav- 
ering faith, she who had sung so beautifully of death, 
awaited its coming. And it came—crowning a well-spent 
life, sealing with the sign sincerity all she had written, 
especially those consoling lines wherein she says: 

Why shouldst thou fear the beautiful angel, Death- 

Who waits thee al the portal of the skies? 

Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath, 

Ready with gentle hands to close thine eyes! 
* % * * 

O what were life if life were all? Thine eyes 

Are blinded by thy tears or thou wouldst see— 

Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off skies 
And Death—thy friend—will give them all to thee. 
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Practical Methods--II. Writing. 


A REVEREND SUPERINTENDENT OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


T EACHERS should follow the special directions that 
accompany the system of penmanship used in their 

respective schools, but the following general directions are 
offered as an additional help in the work. 

1.—The value of writing to teacher and pupil in the 
primary grades should be fully appreciated. It enables 
teachers to keep the pupils at busy work, engaging their 
minds and hands in profitable exercises. It is a good 
means of discovering the individuality of the child, and 
of directing his energies. It is “a training in accuracy of 
the eye, in steadiness and flexiblity of the hand, in obedi- 
ence and cleanliness; and every time a scholar receives a 
writing lesson, his habits are either being improved, or 
deteriorated in these respects.”  Fitch’s “Lectures on 
Teaching.” 

2.—Hence, the importance of adopting the rule in all 
the written work of the pupils, “Never allow any careless 
work”; no matter what the exercise may be, the first les- 
sons in tracing and copying demand the most careful sup- 
ervision of the teacher, who should take time to examine 
the formation of each letter, point out each inaccuracy, 
rectify each mistake, and have the pupils copy over and 
over again the blackboard pattern or models until each 
letter taught is made with precision by the pupils. This 
will require time and patience, but in all the subsequent 
grades it will save much precious time. Accuracy and 
grace are the aims of Primary work; ease and rapidity, in 
the Grammar course. 

3.—Since pupils in the beginning will do most of their 
written work by copying from the blackboard, Primary 
teachers especially should by constant study and practice 
perfect themselves in blackboard penmanship. They 
should know the principles upon which their system of pen- 
manship is based, the nature and use of the writing staff 
and spaces, the proportions of letters, the initial and ter- 
minal strokes, and the grading of difficulties. The letter 
analysis, found in some copy books or manuals, is for the 
teacher’s rather than the pupils’ guidance. _Incessant 
watchfulness, judicious grading, thoroughness of work, 
and repeated exercises from good large model writing are 
the effective means of teaching penmanship, for which 
theoretical instruction is a poor substitute. 

4.—It is necessary that there be uniformity in the stand- 
ards of writing throughout the course, so that what the pu- 
pils learn in the lower grades may be serviceable to them 
in the higher also. No changes should be necessary except 
in the height of the letters, which diminishes as the pupils 
advance. Teachers for the first two years should insist on 
the pupils writing a large, bold hand. This will make 
the work easier for the children, and at the same time will 
prevent the abuse of a running-hand scribbling to which 
many pupils are prone. 

5.—The paper or copy-books used by the children during 
the first two years may be double-ruled, to secure uni- 
formity in the height of the letters, accuracy in fitting the 
letters to spaces, and correctness in the strokes and turns 
Others, however, prefer unruled paper, especially for move- 
ment exercises. First year pupils should have a good 
model of their names written in ink, by the teacher, from 
which each pupil should practice frequently. 

6.—Primary teachers should instruct their pupils from 
the beginning about the correct position of the body, arms, 
and paper while writing, and about the proper way of hold- 
ing the pencil or pen. - Indifference in these matters in the 
early years explains the wrong habits of position and pen- 
holding which teachers later on find it so difficult to cor- 
rect. 

7.—Attention should be paid to the kind and quality of 
the penmanship in all language and dictation work in all 
the grades. This is the easiest means of preventing habits 
of carelessness which are apt to frustrate the good work 
done in copy-book practice. It should also be made a test 
of the pupils’ fidelity to the instruction given in the lessons 
on penmanship. 
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The Training of The Teacher 
VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C. 


(Continued from December Number). 


N endeavoring to determine the extent to which the 
training of the Catholic teacher has been influenced 
by the great educational movement represented by the nor- 
mal school, it must be remembered that the movement was 
distinctly Catholic in its origin. Its essential principles 
were woven into the rules and constitutions of the great 
religious order created by the founder of the first normal 
school, and most of the teaching communities which have 
been established since are modeled more or less upon the 
order of La Salle. In certain important respects, as we 
shall see, the Catholic teaching orders represent the most 
perfect development of the fundamental idea for which 
the normal school stands. 

It must be remembered, too, that nearly all the teachers 
in the parochial schools today are members of the religious 
orders. In studying the growth of the parochial school 
system two tendencies are noticed which were evident from 
the very beginning, but which have become specially man- 
ifest during the last half century. One is the replacement 
of male teachers by women. The other is the replacement 
of lay teachers—both men and women—by religious. A 
quarter of a century ago lay teachers were quite common 
in the parochial schools, especially in the Middle Western 
states. Today they are rarely to be found, and where they 
are, it is usually in the capacity of assistants to the regular 
teachers. The gradual disappearance of male teachers 
from the elementary schools seems to be due chiefly to 
economic causes, just as in the case of the public schools. 
At present less than one-twentieth of the teachers in the 
parochial schools are men, and even this slight proportion 
appears to be on the decrease. Nearly all of these belong 
to religious orders. Many of them are really teaching 
classes of high school grade in connection with parochial 
schools, and there is a growing tendency on the part of 
the teaching brotherhoods to .concentrate their work in 
the field of secondary education. Catholic elementary edu- 
cation is today, therefore, almost entirely in the hands of 
the religious orders of women. These orders are very nu- 
merous. The Catholic Directory recognizes 85 distinct 
teaching communities of women, the combined member- 
ship of which is upward of 40,000. Some of these com- 
munities have less than 100 religious, while many are com- 
paratively large, the largest numbering about 3,000 mem- 
bers. Some are diocesan, that is, their work is confined 
to a single diocese; but, as a rule, the establishments of 
each order range through a number of states, and not a few 
have schools in every section of the country and in almost 
every state. 

These facts suggests two very important advantages of 
the Catholic teacher, as compared with the teacher in the 
public school. In the first place, the Catholic teacher takes 
up teaching as a life profession, and is, as a rule, a teach- 
ev for life. The members of each of these religious orders 
form a body of truly professional teachers. As religious 
they have bound themselves by solemn obligations to con- 
tinue to teach as long as health and strength shall per- 
mit them to be of service, according to the prudent judg- 
ment of their superiors. They have deliberately shut out 
all prospect and all possibility, morally speaking. of a 
change of occupation. They have identified the highest 
conceivable ideal of human life with the ideal of the teach- 
ing. profession. The consciousness of having engaged in 
teaching as a life profession, out of love for it and appre- 
ciation of its sacredness and worth, is an inexhaustible 
fountain of interest, of enthusiasm and of strength for the 
teacher; and, in the eyes of the Catholic public, this fact 
alone suffices to stamp the work of the teacher in the 
parochial school with an authority and value which no 
degree of personal ability could otherwise confer. More- 
over, the environment of the Catholic teacher is calculated 
to continue the work of the training school by fostering 
the growth of a professional spirit, stimulating to study 
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aud broadening and enriching the teacher’s educational 
experience. The members of the teaching orders live apart 
trom the world, free alike from its exciting pleasures and 
its harassing cares. They are not bothered about sal- 
aries. They have no increase to look forward to. They 
receive very little, only about one-third to one-half of what 
public school teachers in the primary grades of city schools 
gct, and it is only by the severe simplicity of their mode of 
life and the exercise of a rigid economy that they are ena- 
bled to get alone. They live in common, in groups varying 
from three to thirty, and are thus enabled to live very 
cheaply. Their life centres about the school, and they may 
be said to be never wholly out of its atmosphere. Their 
house is next to the school—often consisting, in fact, of a 
portion of the school building. The school enters into 
their conversations, their recreations, their prayers. There 
is daily discussion of its incidents, its interests, its prob- 
lems and its difticulties. There are frequent conferences 
cn educational topies, while several hours every day they 
are required by their rule to give to individual study. It 
is easy. to see that such a life, even considered apart from 
the deep and all pervasive religious spirit which inspires 
it. is favorable, in the highest degree, to the development of 
those qualities of mind and heart which go to make the 
strong, experienced and successful teacher. 

On the other hand, the teachers in the public schools, 
speaking generally, can searcely be said to be a body of 
professional teachers at all. It is the exception, rather 
than the rule, that they are teachers for life. The greater 
number serve but for short periods. A competent author- 
itv has ealeulated that the average length of the profession- 
al career of the public school teacher is only between seven 
and eight vears. In certain States and localities, it is even 
less than that. It appears to fluctuate with economic con- 
ditions, becoming greater in periods of business depression 
and less in prosperous times. With the greater number, 
teaching seems to be primarily a matter of bread and but- 
ter, rather than of natural taste or aptitude. The situa- 
tion has been satirized by saying that “the profession of 
teaching seems to be a kind of waiting room, in which thx 
young girl awaits a congenial, ulterior support, and the 
young man a more advantageous position.” A distin- 
euished German educator has characterized this condition 
of things as being “next to political influence the most vul 
nerable point in the whole American school system,” add- 
ing that “it is evident that the achievements of even a 
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highly gifted people must fall below a high standard under 
such a regime.” The present widespread agitation for the 
the increase of teachers’ salaries is a recognition of this 
defect, and a laudable effort to remedy it, by offering 
greater inducements to capable young men and women to 
take up teaching as a profession and make it their life oc- 
cupation. 

A second fundamental advantage of the parochial 
school, derived from the religious character of the teacher, 
is the opportunity for a more extended course of profes- 
sional preparation enjoyed by the members of the religious 
communities. It is a sine qua non condition for entrance 
into the religious life that the candidate must devote at 
least one year to serious reflections and preparation. In 
the case of the teaching orders, this year is devoted chiefly 
to the work of the normal school. There are religious ex- 
ercises every day, but the greater part of the time is taken 
up in the class-room and the study-hall. All parochial 
school teachers, therefore, may be said to have at least one 
year of normal school instruction, or its equivalent, before 
being sent out to teach. 

But the year of training in the novitiate does not repre- 
sent all the Catholic teacher receives in the way of profes- 
sional training. The novitiate course is regarded as only 
the upper grade of the normal school curriculum. Prere- 
quisite for entrance into the novitiate, the orders have, as 
a rule, a course of training known as the postulate. This 
period is supposed to last generally for two years, so that 
the length of the regular course of the Catholic normal 
school may be set down as three years. As a matter of 
fact, the great majority of candidates for the teaching or- 
ders either omit the postulate altogether or spend but i 
few weeks in it. In some cases this is done because the 
candidate has already had the studies of the postulate, but 
ore often it is due to the actual necessity of keeping up 
the supply of teachers in the schools. 

Besides the novitiate and postulate, the summer school 


must be taken into account as aw agency for the training 


of the Catholic teacher. All the important teaching or- 
ders now have summer schools for the benefit of the 
teachers engaged in the parochial schools. The work usu- 
ally lasts from four to six weeks, and from two to four 
hours per day. The courses cover the whole range of the 
curriculum of the primary and often of the secondary 
school, and are in the nature of advanced graded studies 
of the common school topics, from the teacher’s standpoint. 


- CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT WORLD’S FAIR--PLANS OF JESUIT COLLEGES. 


Father Louis Martin, Superior-General of the 
zranted the American Jesuits permission to 
World’s Fair in St. Leuis this year. 

} who has charge of the Catholic educational exhib- 
it; the ; William Banks Rogers, S.J., president of the 
St. Louis Univ ity, and Father O’Gorman. prefect of studies 
in St. Francis vier’s College, are preparing maps, histories 
of the early explorations of the Jesuits in the Northwest and 
Southwest, by Marquette, and an illustrious catalogue of 
the entire exhibit. 

According to the present plan, 
several groups, and is to be 
which the government 

i their work in the 


Jesuit Order, 
have an ex- 
Ex-Congress- 


has 


hibit 


led 


the exhibit is to be divided in 
entirely separate from the on 
requested from the Jesuits con- 
Philippine Islands. 
first group will occupy three sections, the exhibit being 
furnished by the seven Jesuit institutions in the province of St. 
Louis. The first section will deal with the labors in this coun- 
try of the Jesuit issionaries and teachers from as early a 


has 


The second division will 
the twenty-four Jesuit colleges in this 
Francis Xavier's in St. Louis. Father 
the New York-Maryland province, 
members of the order to assist 
the local institutions’s exhibit. This will include maps, sketches 
designs, paintings and everything of historic interest bearing 
cn the labors of the Jesuit missionaries in the Hudson Bay re- 
gion and scenes from the old Jesuit missions. The third divis- 
ion is to be devoted entirely to the work of St. Louis Univer- 
sity and its associate institutions, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, Detroit and St. Mary’s, Kansas. A 
By far the most striking feature of the exhibit will be the 
gallery of immortals, containing sculptured busts, old paint- 
ings. etchings and drawings of celebrated men who received 
their early training from Jesuit teachers. Among the notables 
will be the poets Tasso, Calderon. Moliere and Corneille: schol- 
ars such as Galileo, Descartes, Vico and Muratori: such dis- 
tinguished generals as Tilly, Conde, Wal- 
and a score or more of Roman 


period as 1823. represent the work of 
country, including St. 
Gannon, provincial of 
will shortly appoint several 


Father O'Gorman in preparing 


lenstein 
Pontiffs, including the late Pope Leo XIII. 
Ex-Congressman Glynn, who will take 
the precious exhibits to the fair, says that 
the Jesuit exhibit will prove to be “one 
of the marvelous educational features of 
the fair.” 
“Here are 
missionaries 
virgin forests 
Bay to the remotest districts of the re- 
gion along the Mississippi. We have not 
lived yet to see Marquette given that hon- 
or which he deserves of this country. The 
Jesuit exhibit will teach this lesson—that 
this notable body of religious men have 
been a great factor in the upbuilding of the 
American republic.”’ 


“whose 
through the 
from Hudson 
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of America 
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In addition, there are lectures of a general character on 
literature, science, art and pedagogy by distinguished edu- 
cators, both lay and clerical. The teachers of the regu- 
lar classes are usually the pick of the order, being drawn 
from the faculties of its leading schools, academies and 
colleges. The summer school of the religious order has 
thus a definite and regularly graded curriculum of stu- 
dies which distinguishes it from the ordinary teachers’ 
institute, and makes it worthy of being classed with such 
high-grade summer schools as Chatauqua and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

From this outline cf the work of the Catholic train- 
ing school it is evident that the teacher in the parochial 
schools has, on the average, a great advantage over the 
public school teacher in the way of professional training. 
According to the secretary of the National Educational 
Association, seventy-five per cent. of the teachers in the 
public schools have received no professional training 
whatever. It is not hard to understand the reason why 
from what has been already said of the non-professional 
character of public school teachers in general. The re- 
newal of the entire teaching body on the average of once 
in every seven or cight years, makes it impossible for the 
normal schools to turn out teachers fast enough to sup- 
ply the demand. The late Professor Hinsdale calculated, 
on the basis of the returns for 1896-7, that at least forty 
thousand recruits would be needed annually to take the 
place of those who quit the service. But this was more 
than three times the number of normal graduates that 
vear, and more than one-half the total number of students 
in all the normal schools and classes in the country. Since 
trained teachers cannot be got, the best that can be had 
are hired, and these are generally young women who take 
up teaching simply as a convenient and easy means of 
gaining a livelihood for the time being. The non-profes- 
sional character of the teaching body thus reproduces itself 
continually. The constant dropping out of teachers makes 
it necessary to gather in from the highways and byways 
in order to fill up the ranks; and the makeshift character 
of most of the recruits produces in time a crop of new 
vacancies, which have to be filled in the same way. Not 
only is there no special preparation for their work in the 
case of the greater number, but the intellectual equipment 
of many who are given a license to teach is of the slender- 
est sort. It has been computed that only about fifteen 
per cent. of the whole number of teachers in the public 
schools are normal school graduates, while seventeen per 
cent. are inexperienced beginners. It is not uncommon 
to find teachers in the elementary school who have never 
finished a high school course, and often enough they have 
never gone farther than the grades of the elementary 
school 

The course of studies in the normal schools of the re- 
ligious orders lasts, as has been shown, for three years, 
at least in theory. In a general way it may be said that 
the academic work of this course does not differ substan- 
tially from that of the ordinary three years’ curriculum 
of the public normal school. The studies of the first year 
are subjects ordinarily taught in the elementary school 
-—English, arithmetic, history, geography, drawing and 
music. During the second year the studies are those of 
the higher grammar and lower high school grades. Arith- 
metic is continued, and in addition, composition, rhetoric 
and literature are taken up, as well as the elementary sci- 
ences, especially botany and physiology.,, Bookkeeping is 
also frequently introduced in this year. The third year 
is devoted to high school or academic work—the studies 
being English literature, modern history, civics, algebra 
and geometry, the modern and ancient languages. There 
is, of course, considerable deviation from this curriculum, 
but, on the whole, it may be regarded as typical. It rep- 
resents what is actually being done in the normal schools 
of the larger and more progressive communities. It is 
the ideal which all the communities are striving to reach, 
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and most of them have succeeded in realizing more or 
less perfectly. 

A remarkable feature of the work of the religious train- 
ing schools is the comparative neglect of the formal study 
of pedagogy. The curriculum of both the postulate and 
novitiate consists almost entirely of the academic branches. 
Many normal schools have nothing at all in the way of 
psychology, methodology or educational history, while 
those that teach pedagogy are content, as a rule, with a 
brief course of psychology in the last year, and a single 
course in the theory and practice of teachings, such as 
that given in Page’s “Manual of Teaching,” which is in 
some places used as a text book. There is no observation 
work, properly so called, and no practice in actual teach- 
ing. 

This negelet of the study of pedagogy—both as a sci- 
ence and as an art—must be regarded as a serious defect 
in the curricula of our training schools. It may be ad- 
mitted that the teaching of the academic branches is fair- 
ly well done. The teachers, while without any special 
pedagogical training themselves, know what they are 
called upon to teach. They have taught in the best schools 
of the order. They have had abundant experience, and 
their experience has crystallized out, to some extent, in 
sound and definite principles of educational practice. 
They are, therefore, qualified to direct that “constructive” 
study of the common school branches which is, as we 
have seen, the thing of fundamental importance for the 
teacher. The best proof of the thoroughness which char- 
acterizes the work of the religious normal school, so far 
as the work goes, is the quality of the teaching in the 
parochial schools. It has been frequently observed that 
the work of the parochial schools, especially in those 
studies which are commonly designated as “the Three 
R’s,” is, in point of drill and practical effectiveness, su- 
perior to that of the public schools. 

Yet, as our object must be, not merely to equal the 
public schools or to surpass them, but simply to make our 
schools the best possible, to bring them up to the highest 
degree of efficiency we can, the study of the academic 
branches cannot be regarded as sufficient for the proper 
training of our teachers. The studies of the elementary 
school are merely the tools with which the teacher works. 
She must be able to handle them with skill and mastery, 
but this alone will not suffice. There must be some knowl- 
edge of the nature of the child-mind, which is the mate- 
rial upon which she works. There must be some scientitie 
knowledge of the educational process. There must be the 
ability to view this process in the whole, as the adaptation 
of means to end, and the skill to adapt the means to the 
character and needs of the individual pupil when circum- 
stances require it. The primary purpose of the teacher, 
we have come to see, is not to store the mind with -infor- 
mation or supply it with a body of principles which may 
serve as an unfailing well spring of right moral motives, 
but simply to supply the conditions needed for the devel- 
opment of the mind’s own native powers. The education- 
al process is essentially one of self-development. The de- 
terminative impulse to mental development must come 
from within. Mental growth results from the assimilation 
of new truth, just as bodily growth comes from the fresh 
nourishment taken into the system. But in neither case 
will it do to force the process; the assimilation must come 
about naturally and spontaneously if it is to result in per- 
manent good. By mere power of drill, the pupil may be 
made to see that a given proposition is true, and yet the 
impression produced may be only evanescent. The work 
of the teacher is to establish a vital connection between 
the proposition as a bit of demonstrable truth and the 
mind of the pupil. This can be done only by rousing the 
pupil’s interest, and the study of how to do this, for all 
kinds of minds, and under all sorts of circumstances, is the 
study of educational method. 

(To be continued in our next number.) 
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Story Telling ith Paper and Scissors 








Work done by pupils of second grade in Lewis Champlain School, Chicago, Ella Rapp, teacher. 


The cutting is an illustration of the maple-sugar industry. 


Until the child has become impatient with the nec- 
essary restrictions of freehand cutting, the extent to 
which both mind and body can be developed by it is 
limited only by the inherent capacity of each. 

There is no form of drawing or manual training into 
which children of the primary grades enter more 
heartily than cutting, that is, freehand cutting or 
story-telling with paper and scissors. They love it, 
therefore they do their very best. In this way they 
grow. The mental and spiritual growth that comes 
from untiring effort to do the very best every time 
does not come with children from enforced effort; it 
must be whole-hearted and spontaneous. Tasks that 
are lacking in interest are accomplished largely thru 
an effort of will, but it is the teucher’s will, not the 
children’s, that is strengthened thereby. It is re- 
peated and determined effort that is crowned with 
success. This effort the children make fully and 
freely in their cutting. 

The child soon learns that in order’to cut he must 
know definitely what he wants to express. His imag- 
ination is called upon to form a mental image; he 
must visualize clearly or there will be blank spaces in 
his work that can not readily be filled in by meaning- 
less cuts, as is often attempted with lines in drawing. 

What the child hus failed to express in one cutting 
he will observe and remember for future use. He not 
only observes in order to correct past efforts at ex- 
pression, but is constantly on the lookout for material 
for future work. It not infrequently happens that in 
a room where the children are interested in cutting 
some child interrupts the history, geography or read- 
ing lesson with an exclamation similar to this: ‘‘Oh! 
I see a picture there.’’ Is this not what all educators 
should strive to do, to store the mind with clear, defi- 
nite mental pictures? When this is accomplished 
there is no difficulty in recalling the historical incident 
or in getting the child tu read with expression. To 


consider carefully all the conditions of a problem be- 
fore attempting the solution of it is a very important 
habit of mind, yet very difficult to instill in children. 
The mental operations of cutting are analogous to the 
successful solution of the problem. To see the whole 
before the parts, to look for essentials rather than 
unimportant details, and to think carefully. are the 
natural results of this form of expression. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any fixed habit of thought in any 
special line not having its influence on all other men- 
tal processes, and when formed young enough it must 
have some effect upon the moral as well as the mental 
development of the child. 

The physical development is not unimportant in this 
connection; mind and body work in unison; concen- 
trated effort is required. A child who has learned to 
express thought by means of cutting will seldom cut 
paper or other material without a definite purpose. 
Every cut must count; one careless slip of the scissors 
and the picture is spoiled. The child soon realizes 
this and becomes more careful. This teaches him defi- 
niteness of action in all manual operations. If, how- 
ever, a false cut is made and the picture is spoiled, the 


boy or girlis seldom found who does not, of his own 
accord, make another attempt. We have known a 
child to try earnestly as many as seven or eight times 
in order to make a cutting that he feels is his best. 

The very limitations of the material serve, to a cer- 
tain point in the work, to stimulate him to greater ex- 
ertions. It is in the effort to overcome the flat ap. 
pearance of the surface that the child cuts out pieces 
to represent waves or punches holes in the paper to 
represent stars. This is good. It taxes the ingenuity 
of the child, but when he is no longer satisfied with 
the results, and makes repeated efforts to represent 
perspective, distance, light, shade, etc., he has out- 
grown this form of expression and it should be given 
up. Children are usually very much helped and inter- 
ested in the cutting thruout the three primary grades; 
higher than the third grade it is seldom desirable to 
use it.—Drawing and Manual Training Journal. 
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Language and Reading. 
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[ay ) 
Model Lessons in Third Grade 

Reading 
REBECCA G. MCLAUGHLIN 
Aim. 
To teach ‘‘The Town Mouse and the Country 


Mouse,’’ Baldwin’s Third Reader. 

1. Once upon a time a Town Mouse went to visit his 
cousin in the country. The country cousin was a 
rough fellow, and his manners were not very fine. 
But he was glad to see his town friend, and did all 
that he could to make things pleasant. 

2. Beans and corn and dried roots were all that he 
could offer for dinner, but they were offered very 
freely. The Town Mouse rather turned up his nose at 
this country fare. He said, ‘‘‘Cousin, I wonder how 
you can put up with such food as this every day ”’ 

3. The Country Mouse said, ‘‘I don’t know of any- 
body that has any better.’’ ‘‘Perhaps not,’’ said his 
cousin, ‘‘but if you will go home with me, I will show 
you how to live. When you have been in town a 
week you will wonder how any one can bear to stay in 
the country.”’ 

4. No sooner said than done. The two mice set off 
for town, and came to the home of the Town Mouse 
late at night. 

5. The Town Mouse was very polite. After they 
had rested a little while he took his friend into the 
great dining room. He said, ‘‘We will have something 
to eat after our long walk.’’ 

6. On the table they found what had been left of a 
fine supper. Soon they were busy eating cakes and 
all that was nice. ‘‘This is what I call living,’’ said 
the Town Mouse. 

7. Just then a noise was heard at the door. 
is that?’’ said the Country Mouse. 

‘*Oh, it’s only the dogs barking,”’ said his cousin. 

8. ‘‘Do they keep dogs in this house?”’ 

‘*Yes, and you must be careful to keep out of their 
way.’ 

9. The next minute the door flew open, and two big 
dogs came running in. The mice jumped off the table 
and ran into a hole in the floor. But they were none 
too quick. 

‘‘Oh, Iam so frightened,’’ said the Country Mouse, 
and he trembled like a leaf. 

“That is nothing,’’ said his cousin. 
not follow us.’’ 

10. Then they went into the kitchen. But while 
they were looking around and tasting first cf this 
thing and then of that, what did they see in a dark 
corner? They saw two bright eyes watching them, 
and they knew that the house cat was there. 

‘Run for your life!’’ cried the Town Mouse. 

11. In another moment the cat would have had 
them. The Country Mouse felt her claws touch his 
tailas he ran under the door. ‘‘That was a narrow 
escape!’’ said the Town Mouse. 


“What 


“The dogs can 
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12. But the Country Mouse did not stop to talk. 
‘*Goodbye, cousin,’’ he said. 

‘What, are you going so soon?”’ 

‘“Yes, Imust go home. A grain of corn in safety is 
better than fine cake in fear”’ 

Preparation. 

Following words were written on the blackboard, 

and marked diacritically : 


anybody offer trem bled 
safety narrow cousin 
escape dining freely 
visit polite 


These words were sounded and pronounced by the 
children, the more difficult ones,as safety, escape, free- 
ly, being dwelt upon longer. To be sure the children 
knew the meaning of these words, we had them give 
several sentences containing them. 

Books were then opened and these same words. 
printed at the beginning of the lesson, unmarked, 
were pronounced again. 

Presentation. 

One child was called upon to give the title of the 
piece. Children read silently each paragraph, and 
were then quastioned for the thought in the para- 
graph, questions being askedin sucha way as to bring 
out the thought in the words of the book. For exam- 
ple, in the second paragraph, How did he entertain 
his cousin? What was all he had to offer for dinner? 
What tells us he was glad to offer what he had? 

In the sixth paragraph, How do we know they en- 
joyed it? 

In the ninth paragraph, How did he show his fear? 
To bring this out, as well as to make sure they appre- 
ciate which was the city and which was the country 
mouse, children were questioned also as to what they 
saw in the picture. How can you tell? What does the: 
face of the country mouse show? After the whole les- 
son has been read silently and thought questioned for, 
the lesson was then read aloud for expression. Ifa 
child did not know or mispronounced a word the 
teacher, without saying anything, wrote it on the 
board, marked it diacritically, and then it was sounded 
and pronounced by the child. Ifachild read with 
poor expression he was questioned for the thought 
until he was able to reread with good expression. 

Summary. 

When the entire lesson had been read, books were 
closed and one or two children were called upon to tell 
the story they had read. <A question was asked occa- 
sionally if they hesitated. 

Then a lesson was drawn from the story—content- 
ment with one’s lot. 

Application. 

Have the summary reproduced as busy work, while 

the other division is having its reading lesson. 
—American Education. 


A. Sensible Discussion ot Teach- 
ing Spelling 


The following very sane and practical suggestions 
for the teaching of spelling were prepared by Profess- 
ors Patzer and Jegi, of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School, and constitute a part of the institute manual 
issued by State Superintendent Cary: 

Spelling can not be improved by securing for it the 
time on the program it enjoyed when spelling and 
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‘‘the three R’s’’ reigned supreme, because the number 
of branches that must now be taught precludes that. 
We must improve spelling by applying to it rational 
methods of teaching. Generally speaking, spelling is 
not taught at all. The only thing done is to test on 
the words contained in the speller. But testing is not 
teaching. Modern pedagogy recognizes the fact that 
the teacher should actually teach spelling. 

Suggestions as to methods: 

(1) The following steps are suggested for the study 
recitation: 

(a) Some time should be spent on the pronunciation 
of the words, paying particular attention to syllabi- 
cation. This may be done with books open. Con- 
cert work may be introduced here to advantage. 

(b) If the words are taken from the reader or other 
text-book, little attention need be devoted to the 
meaning of the words. In lessons from the speller it 
will be necessary to devote a little time to the mean- 
ing of new words. This is one way of making vocabu- 
lary gains. Rigid insistence on demanding the use of 
each new word in an original sentence is of doubtful 
propriety in the spelling exercise. 

(c) Most of the time in the study-recitation should 
be devoted to learning to spell the difficult words. 
Little attention need be given to words the pronuncia- 
tion of which suggests the spelling. Words contain- 
ing syllables the sound of which does not serve asa 
clue in the spelling are the ones to receive most atten- 
tion. The eye, the ear and the hand* should all come 
into play in learning to spell these words. After a 
survey of the word as a whole there should follow a 
careful examination of the syllables that must be mas- 
tered. Then may follow the oral and written spelling, 
without looking at the word. 


(d) It may be urged that this method will take up 
too much time. To this may be replied that the teach- 
ing of new words should take time. The more time 
that is devoted to teaching, the less time need be 
given to drilling and testing. Only the words con- 
taining difficult combinations of letters and sounds 
need receive special attention, so that as a rule five 
minutes should suffice for the study-recitation. But 
these five minutes are imperatively demanded to the 
end that pupils may be able properly to study their 
spelling lesson. ; 

(2) The tests in spelling should be both oral and 
written. 

(3) The first minute or two of every recitation in 
every branch can profitably be spent in the oral spell- 
ing of new words. In this way a habit can be formed 
of looking critically at new words when met the first 
time. 

(4) The teacher should prepare and present lists of 
words from reading, language, geography, history, 
physiology and other branches to supplement the 
work in spelling as based on the speller. It might be 
well to write these lists on large sheets of manila 
paper. 

(5) Spelling in the primary form should be confined 
largely to the words from reading and language. In 
the study-recitation the teacher should help the pupil 
to master the words. The test should consist in hav- 
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ing pupils write from dictation sentences containing 
the new words. Most sentences used would naturally 
come from the readers. 

(6) Dreary drills such as writing the same word fifty or 
a hundred times should not be introduced. 

(7) Make special lists of words that are habitually mis- 
pronounced or misspelled and devote special attention to 
them. 

(8) The “old fashioned” spelling matches might safely 
be introduced. 

*The other one of ‘‘the four language powers,’’ the voice 
should be added. Ifthe muscular effort of writing a word 
helps tc impress its spelling—and it does—then, by the same 
token, the use of the vocal organs will also help.—Eprror. 

—Western Teacher. 


Prefixes and Suffixes in Inter- 
mediate Grades 


1GNUS 0. HORNSTEIN IN N. Y. TEACHERS’ MONOGRAPHS. 


In order to use good English we must know how to 
choose our words. A child can not be expected to be 
able to tell from the looks of a word whether it is 
really English or whether it is borrowed from some 
other tongue. They can be taught, however, to dis- 
tinguish the various parts which form a word, to an- 
alyze it, and from the meaning of the various parts to 
construct the meaning of the entire word, so as to be 
able to use it the right way. To this end, the children 
must be taught to know and to recognize the parts 
which aid in making up words, namely, prefixes and 
suffixes. 

Suffixes are syllables placed at the end of words to 
vary the meaning of the words. They may originate 
in nouns which have become obsolete as independent 
words, as in the case of dom, meaning power or do- 
main. This word, having lost its place as an independ- 
ent word, has become a suffix, asin kingdom. A great 
many suffixes are not recognized as such; for example, 
the suffix tril, in nostril, and the suffix bowr, in neigh- 
bor. In order to be recognized the suffix must appear 
ina great many combinations, in all of which it must 
modify the word to which it is affixed in the same 
way. 

Mr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, in his ‘‘Language,’’ 
makes a distinction between the root and the stem of 
a word as follows: The root, as a technical term of his- 
torical grammar, is that part of a word which remains 
after all the formative elements recognizable have 
been removed. Such formative elements are prefixes, 
suffixes and inflectional endings. The stem is a term 
of historical grammar denoting that part of a word 
which is left when the inflectional ending is removed. 
The stem may, therefore, be identical with the root, 
but the stem is more commonly formed by adding to 
the root a formative element, a suftix. Altho the 
stem may be conveniently divided into root and suffix, 
it by no means follows that in every case the suffix 
was an originally independent word or element. ‘The 


word stem, as thus used in grammars, is a translation 














or transfer of the German word stamm, meaning the 
trunk (of a tree), in distinction to the wurzel or root. 
This analogy may be made practical in the teaching of 
stems. Stems identical with the root, according to 
Mr. Wheeler, are called root stems. 

The English language is made up of words from 
many sources, but, for convenience, it may be consid- 
ered as containing two main elements. The Anglo- 
Saxon, including words from other Teutonic tongues, 
and the classical, including the Latin and the Greek. 
Our prefixes and suffixes may be considered as be- 
longing to one or the other of these two classes. 


Introductory Lesson 


In presenting the subject of prefixes let us take as 
an example the prefix mis. Place upon the black- 
board a list of common words: place, govern, deed, fit, 
give, fortune. 

Q. Can any one in the room suggest a syllable 
which can be placed before the first word on the black- 
board so as to change its meaning? 

A. Various answers will be given before the cor- 
rect syllable, that is, the syllable in the mind of;the 
teacher, is mentioned. After the syllable mis has been 
suggested by some pupil make another list, this time 
placing the syllable before each word: mis-+place, 
mis+govern, mis+deed, mis+fit, mis+give, mis+for- 
tune. 

Q. What has happened to the word place? 

A. The syllable mis has been placed before it. 

Q. How does the syllable mis affect the meaning 
of the word place? 

A. The meaning of the word is changed. 

Q. How is the meaning changed? 

A. The word now means “to put in a wrong 
place.”’ 

Q. What did the word mean without the syllable 
mis? 

A. It meant ‘‘to put.’’ 

Q. How was this change in the meaning brought 
about? 

A. By placing the syllable mis before the word 
place. Here the word prefix may be substituted for 
the word syllable. 

Q. What does the prefix mis mean? 

A. The prefix mis means wrong or evil. 

Q. What is a prefix? 

A. (It may be necessary here to introduce several 
other questions in order to obtain the required defini- 
tion.) A prefix is a syllable placed before a word to 
change its meaning. 

Place other words upon the blackboard to which the 
class may be required to join the prefix. Reference to 
the dictionary will furnish all the words that may be 
necessary. After the synthesis has been completed 
the children may be asked to analyze the words which 
have been formed. The literal meaning of the words 
will in all probability be given without much trouble. 
A reference to the dictionary will obviate any diffi - 
culty in obtaining the current or generally accepted 
meaning. (The writer’s plan teaches,the Anglo-Saxon 
prefixes, then the Latin prefixes, next the Anglo- 


Saxon suttixes, followed by the teaching of, the Latin 
suffixes.—Kditor. ) 
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Language Hints 


C. E. MANN. 
First Grade 

The main work in this grade should be to aid the chil- 
dren in gaining the power of orderly thinking, and, so far 
as possible, the power to express this thought clearly by 
dramatic action, by plays or games, by drawings or by 
paper cuttings, as well as in writing and in speech. This 
will be done more largely by the use of stories than in any 
other way, but the children should not be asked to tell the 
story which they had previously read or heard until the 
teacher has helped them to see the important parts of the 
story in logical order. This work should begin very early 
in the year. To expect a child to tell a story successfully 
without this preparation is to hope for the impossible. 
No lesson of the year is more valuable for the child than 
that of orderly thinking and doing, and none creates more 
interest with the child himself, if it is wisely presented. 
He early sees that he is gaining the power of both think- 
ing and doing more effectively. The theme used will of 
necessity spring from the reading matter he is to use 
during the year. ‘“Aesop’s Fables” will lend themselves 
very readily to any special work for which the teacher 
sees occasion or has the time. 

Learn the use of capita] letters with the first word of 
every sentence and with every proper name there is occa- 
sion to write or spell, also that the words I and O should 
always be capitals. Further, that every telling sentence 
should be followed by a period and every interrogative 
sentence by an interrogation point. 

Second Grade 

The oral work in this grade, if properly presented, will 
be of much more value than the written and should be 
definitely planned and controlled. The suggestions made 
in first grade apply with equal force in this. Of course 
much more written work may be done and this may very 
appropriately be provided from the reading work and 
from any special stories given the room either by the 
teacher or superintendent. Do not limit the child’s ex- 
pression of thought to that of speech or writing, but in- 
clude other forms named in the first grade. Have chil- 
dren write from dictation. 

The formal part of the year’s work may consist of learn- 
ing the use of the capital letter with the names of the 
days of the week, of any special days, of the names of the 
months, the first word of every line of poetry, the use of 


the period in any abbreviations used, of the comma with 
an enumeration of particulars, of the apostrophe to denote 
possession and omission, of the exclantation point to de- 
note surprise, and of the hyphen with an incomplete 
word at the end of a line. Make lists, first of nouns that 
are used in both the singular and plural forms, where tlie 
latter is made by the addition of s, then of nouns ending 
in s, sh, ch, or x forming their plurals by adding es, then 
of nouns ending in f, fe, ff, ft, with their plural forms, 
then of nouns that form their plurals irregularly. Use 
the terms singular and plural and have the children use 
them. Proper use of is, are, was, were, has, and have. 
Proper use of a and an. Select qualifying adjectives that 
are changed to an adverbial form by the addition of ly. 
Write lists and teach the proper use of each form. In 
doing the work just named let it be the result of the 
children’s observation of both written and oral language 
and have them draw the conclusions which would finally 
be embodied in the above rules of language. 








Number and Arithmetic. 








a) 
Teaching the Multiplication 
Table 
ELLEN G. BEVERLEY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Illustration is essential in the preliminary steps of 
teaching a table in order that pupils may understand 
its meaning. Give two times two to be shown by ob- 
jects as beans, nuts, etc., or to picture on slate. In 
either objects or pictures the product can not be 
shown by objects or pictures because the multiplicand 
disappears in the product. Bvt in each case let an 
arithmetical statement be ‘written on slate. Give 
other unrelated parts of the table as 2x3 (read three 
times two). Note.—Authorities are nearly equally 
divided in practice as to using 2x3 (read three times 
two), or two times three; the first being a statement 
in the table of twos, the second a statement in the 
table of threes. But whichever method is used, it 
should be rigidly adhered to in order to prevent con- 
fusion in the minds of children. When separate stute- 
ments are readily illustrated, pupils may illustrate 
one or two entire tables and formulate each in arith- 
metical statements. It is important that pupils un- 
derstand that 4x3 isas many as 3x4. This is shown 
by illustration in objects or by pictures. The first 
table, that of twos now formulated, needs to be 
studied by pupils and written without the aid of the 
teacher. When commencing to learn the multiplica- 
tion table children may, in the earlier tables, apply 
some concrete term, either as dictated by the teacher 
or originated by pupils, as two times three flowers are 
six flowers. The application to concrete forms is more 
interesting to young children and the statement is 
more readily understood because it has to them more 
meaning. Besides it contains the arithmetical fact 
which they will learn later that the product is of the 
same denomination as the multiplicand, when con- 
crete. As soon as any table is studied it should be put 
into practice by using easy multiplicands. This is the 
real test of knowing any table, viz., can the pupil use 
it correctly? We have mentioned the following proc- 
esses: illustration, writing a single statement in arith- 
metical form, formulating into one table, study, reci- 
tation, and writing table, use in concrete or abstract 
examples. But we are to teach not only a succession 
of facts in one table, but a succession of tables. These 
tables have a very close relation to one another. By 
inspection the teacher will see that every statement 
in each table preceding the square of the number of 
that table has already been learned in a preceding 
table, so that only the remaining statements giving 
the square of the number of the table and those fol- 
lowing are new statements to the learner. Thus in 
the table of nines all the statements which precede 
nine times nine are supposed to have been learned. In 
order to have pupils understand this they have only 
to use objects or pictures to show, as, for instance, 
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thut four times three is as many as three times four, 
as already suggested. The teacher will find it an ad- 
vantage when the table of twos has been learned to 
write out of that table the converse of each statement 
following 2x2, making one statement to commence 
each new table, as of the table of threes, 3x2=6, of 


fours, 4x2=—8, etc. These beginnings of tables may 
be written on the blackboard in a. conspicuous place 
so that the pupils may see each table grow as a new 
table is learned. It is taken for granted by the writer 
that in the first statement in each table the multiplier 
isa unit. Showing the relation of one table to all 
others not only unifies the work but greatly reduces 
the amount of labor, provided, of course, that each 
table is thoroly learned as the work goeson. Thus 
when the table of fives is learned, sixes are already 
learned to 6x6, sevens to 7x6, eights to 8x6, etc. To 
know the square of the number of each table seems 
important. They serve as guides both forward and 
backward, as 6x6, 6x5, 6x7. Too much stress can not 
be placed on the practice of using the multiplication 
table in the practice of multiplying in abstract or con- 
crete examples. It is true that some pupils can repeat 
a table glibly who can not use the same table in exam- 
ples involving multiplication. Practice should be 
given daily in all the tables preceding the one being 
studied. There is often great loss by lack of continual 
review. Pupils will study more intently if they know 
they are to be called on for whatever has been pre- 
viously studied. As soon as pupils have acquired 
some proficiency in a few tables, one pupil may be 
questioned individually as follows: Three times eight 
are how many? Eight time three? Twenty-four are 
how many eights? Or, four times six are how many? 
Five times six? Three times six? This last practice 
leads to an understanding of the growth and relation 
of numbers in the table. There is much loss of time 
and effort in trying to test too many pupils orally at 
a time, as sometimes happens in a large graded school. 
Too many pupils are satisfied to answer the question 
put to him while he is oblivious of all that precedes or 
follows his question. In ungraded schools, classes are 
smailer and each pupil may be reached by question- 
ing. In graded schools much may be gained by test- 
ing one group ata time and giving the remainder of 
the section work in writing tables, studying tables, or 
n actual multiplication of abstract or concrete num- 
bers. Time is lost, too, by allowing a child to go on 
from day to day making the same errors in a table. If 
a single statement or an entire table is not known to 
anv pupil, to learn that single statement or that table 
should be one of the duties of that pupil before the 
next recitation in number. 

Reviewing by Factoring.—The word factor, a maker, 
is not a difficult word to understand and may be used 
thus early. If the teacher, commencing at 4, will 
call for the factors of 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, etc., and write each 
on the board as these factors are given her, much in- 
terest will be manifested and the pupils will soon be 
able to answer, when asked, all the factors, as of 12, 
etc. In this way all composite numbers ranging from 


4 to 144 may be resolved by pupils into their factors. 
This process reverses the mental operation of learn- 
ing the tables, and unifies and simplifies the entire 
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table and prepares the pupil for work in factoring in 
a higher grade. 

Using a multiplier of more than one figure is often 
too long delayed. As soon as a pupil cun add and 
multiply correctly he may be allowed to use two fig- 
ures in the multiplier and then three. All children 
are happy to undertake some work in advance. This 
may be used as an incentive to accuracy in work when 
only one figure is used in the multiplier; that is, all in 
the class who had correct work in examples with one 
figure in the multiplier may us a reward be given an 
example in which two or three figures are used. As 
a rule, however, no child should be given tvo large 
numbers in either multiplicand or multiplier. He be- 
comes wearied and confused, and either unhappy or 
indifferent. The spirit of the school may aid accuracy. 
If children are attentive and alert their minds, when 
applied to the process of multiplication, will, if they 
have a basis in knowledge, produce exact resulst. If 
we aim at accuracy we shall secure it. We are lay- 
ing a foundation in the character of our pupils as well 
as teaching number.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Arithmetic As An Art 


J. P. GORDY IN A BROADER ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

As an art arithmetic should be taught to give accu- 
racy to the child's concepts. As Professor Jackman 
puts it, “It is the function of the mathematical ele- 
ment in education to give accuracy and exactness to 
ideas, to render hazy notions clear, and to evolve the 
definite from the indefinite. ”’ 

The prevalent opinion is that the importance of 
arithmetic as an art is due to its bearing on the prob- 
lems of everyday life, commerce, etc. But wherever 
knowledge is needed for any purpose, whether for 
thought or for action, exact information is manifestly 
more useful than indefinite knowledge. It is worth 
while to know that the sun is a long way off, but itis 
still better worth while to know that it is ninety-three 
millions of miles away; if it is useful to know that 
light travels with almost inconceivable rapidity, the 
knowledge that it travels at the rate of one hundred 
and eighty thousand miles in a second is still mora 
useful: if any purpose is served in knowing that the 
yearly income of some of our rich Americans is almost 
fabulously great, that purpose is served in a still higher 
degree by knowing that the income of John D. Rocke- 
feller is probably more than twice as great as was that 
of the American government during any year of Wash- 
ington’s two administrations. In a word, whether 
knowledge is for the sake of thought or of feeling or of 
action, it will perform its function well or ill accord- 
ing as it is exact or inexact. Thinking that is based 
on inexact knowledge issues in incorrect conclusions, 
feeling that results from it may be positively harmful, 
and action that is prompted by it is likely to be inju- 
dicious. 

The difference between the ordinary and the true 
conception of the educational value of arithmetic as 
an art becomes apparent when we remember that 
while the erroneous theory regards its value as con- 
sisting in its capacity to give definiteness to a certain 
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restricted class of the child’s future concepts, the 
true theory finds it valuable because it helps to give 
definiteness to all his ideas, as well those that he has 
now as those that he may form thruout life. <A per- 
nicious fallacy strongly entrenched in current educa- 
tional thought is that since education is of value only 
in so far as it is of service in the making of a liveli- 
hood, it has no relation to the life of the child during 
the formative years. As thus conceived his education 
is like the nuts the squirrel stores up in summer—for 
the future. It is a process of storing up facts and in- 
tellectual power, and acquiring capacities, that will be 
useful to him when he begins to make his own way 
in the world—not before. 

If any reader of this book is still of this opinion, we 
can only say that since Ephraim is joined to his idols, 
there is nothing to be done but to let him alone. But 
those who ggree with us in holding that education is 
a process of preparation for living need not be re- 
minded that the only way to get ready to live is to 
live. The child acquires the capacity for the larger 
physical and mental tasks of the morrow by doing the 
smaller ones of today. Life consists of an uninter- 
rupted series of changes; it is the function of educa- 
tion so to correlate these changes that they shall con- 
stitute an uninterrupted growth. 

From this point of view it is evident that the true 
object of teaching arithmetic as an art is to give that 
degree of definiteness to the child’s conceptions which 
will best enable him to live in the present. Child and 
man alike, each according to his capacity, are to 
“think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well.’’ And if we 
have grasped the thought that the life of each of us 
should be such as to make it a distinct contribution to 
the wealth of the universe we shall be able to see that 
the more completely this is so the more certainly will 
every phase of life have intrinsic value. To give to 
every stage of it that degree of completeness which 
depends on exact, vivid conceptions is, we repeat, the 
function of arithmetic as an art. 


A Lesson Plan in Arithmetic 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON IN ‘SCHOOL MANAGEMENT,” BY SCRIBNER’S 
SONS. 


The main purpose in this plan is to illustrate the 
five formal steps of the recitation, and at the same 
time to show how the study of arithmetic may be fo- 
cussed upon problems that deal with real human in- 
terests. In other words, the problems are such as not 
only to afford practice in arithmetical processes, but 
also to yield results that have significance on their 
own account. 

No attempt has been made to exhaust the possibil- 
ities of the general topic. It would be easy to add 
problems on transportation, bread-making in the 
home and at the bakery, wholesale and retail grocery 
trade, and other commercial activities based upon 
wheat raising. 

Statement of Aim. —Let us find out what kinds of 
business depend upon wheat raising, and what the 
profits are in some of them. 

Preparation.—What are some of the most common 
and important uses of wheat to men? 
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Trace the steps by which wheat finally reaches you 
in the form of bread on your table. 

Presentation.—A farmer in Minnesota who raised 
360 acres of wheat this year (1903) reports that his 
land yielded fifteen bushels of wheat per acre, and 
that he sold his crop in July for 75 cents a bushel. He 
reports also that the cost per acre of raising and mar- 
keting his wheat was as follows: Seed wheat (14% 
bushels), $1.00; ploughing, $1.00; sowing, 65 cents; 
harvesting and stacking. $1.75; threshing and market- 
ing, $1.50. 

According to this renort, what was this farmer’s 
profit on his wheat crop? ($1,944.) 

Many farmers in Minnesota rent land upon which 
to raise wheat. Good wheat land rents for $3.50 an 
acre per year. What would this farmer’s protit have 
been if he had rented his land? ($784.) How does 
this profit compare in amount with the profit of the 
farmer who owns his land? How does it compare with 
the rent ($1,160) paid for the land? 


A milling company near Minneapolis gives the fol- 
lowing statement regarding one week’s business in 
July, 1903: ‘‘Our mill grinds 600 barrels of flour a 
day (that is, for a twenty-four hourrun). We paid 
for wheat during the week from 90 cents to 93 cents 
per bushel. Our average was 91 cents for No. 1 
Northern spring wheat per bushel of 60 pounds. 

‘“‘It takes 424 bushels of wheat in our mill to manu- 
facture a barrel of flour. weighing 196 pounds. Be- 
sides the flour produced there are 25 pounds of shorts, 
47 pounds of bran and 2 pounds of invisible waste. 

‘*We received for the bran $14 per ton in bulk; for 
the shorts, $16 per ton; and for flour, $4.50 per barrel. 
in half- and quarter-barrel cotton sacks, at the mill. 
Our sacks cost us 434 cents each for the quarters and 
644 cents each for the halves. 


‘‘We employ twenty-six people. This includes the 
mill men, manager, bookkeeper and other assistants. 

“‘Our profit for the week was $347.66. This is our 
net profit, after paying all wages, interest, insurance, 
taxes and other expenses.”’ 

From this study of the milling company, find how 
many bushels of wheat were ground each day. (2,700 
bushels.) How many pounds of wheat are ground to 
make a barrel of flour? (270 pounds.) Find the total 
amount of flour, bran and shorts produced by the mill 
in one week. What was the total amount received 
for the products of one week? ($18,104.40). Deduct- 
ing the net profit, what was the total expense? ($17,- 
756.74.) To whom did this amount go? 

How do you account for the difference between the 
amount received by the farmer (75 cents per bushel) 
and the amount paid for wheat by the milling com- 
pany (91 cents per bushel)? (Transportation, storage 
and profits of middlemen.) Why was the milling com- 
pany willing to pay the large dealers a higher price 
than that at which the farmer sold his wheat? (It is 


a great convenience to have the grain collected, trans- 
ported and stored until it is needed.) 

In Chicago the large dealers in wheat and other 
kinds of grain have formed what is called the Board of 
Trade. 


The members meet every day in an immense 
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hall to buy and sell grainand some other kinds of pro- 
visions, among themselves or for other dealers. 
(Other details may be added to give vividness to the 
idea. ) 

In January, 1903, Harris & Thompson, a firm of 
dealers in the Board ot Trade, bought of J. W. Elson 
200,000 bushels of wheat at 7634 cents a bushel. What 
was the total value of the wheat? ($153,000.) The 
wheat was to be delivered in the following May. (This 
is called dealing in ‘‘May wheat.’’) Harris & Thomp- 
son paid 10 per cent down(margin) and agreed to pay 
the balance when the wheat was delivered in May. If 
the price of wheat in May should be higher than 7634 
cents a bushel who would reap the advantage? What 
would you say Harris & Thompson expected to occur 
to the price of wheat between January and May? 
What did Elson expect? (A dealer who buys because 
he expects the price to advance is called a ‘‘bull;’’ one 
who sells because he expects the price to decline is 
called a ‘‘bear.’*) 

In May the price of wheat had advanced to 78/4 
cents a bushel, and Harris & Thompson at once sold 
all the wheat they had bought of Elson. Find the profit 
of Harris & Thompson. ($4,000.) Suppose the price 
of wheat had gone down to 75% cents a bushel, whut 
would have been the loss to Harris & Thompson? 
($2,000.) In what sense did Elson gain or lose in each 
case? 

Comparison.—How long would the farm of 360 acres 
supply the mill with wheat for grinding? (2 days.) 
How many such farms would be necessary to keep the 
flour mill running constantly? What was the profit 
of the mill on the flour produced from the amount of 
wheat raised by the farmer? ($115.88). How does 
the profit of the mill for one week compare with the 
profit of the farmer for the entire year? (About one- 
fifth.) At this rate, how would the annual profit of 
the mill compare with that of the farmer? (About ten 
times as great.) How do you account for this great 
difference in profit? (The miller handles 150 times as 
much wheat as the farmer. ) 

How does the amount of wheat handled by Harris 
& Thompson in their one trade with Elson compare 
with that handled in a year by the farmer and in five 
months by the milling company? How do the profits 
compare? 

Jeneralization.—From the results of these compari- 
sons, what would you say is one of the large influ- 
ences in determining the amount of profit in business? 
(The scale on which the business is carried on.) 

Large profit is usually the result of a large amount 
of business. 

Application.—What besides 
needed to carry on a large business? (Capital.) How 
is capital accumulated? (By saving.) What advan- 
tuge, then, is there in making a practice of saving a 
part of one’s income or profit? 

(Further application may be found in a study of the 
volume of business and the profits of some of the 
large railroad companies and of the great industrial 
corporations. The financial statements of many of 
these appear regularly in the daily papers of large 
cities. ) 


business ability is 
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Geography and History. 








Interpreting Maps 


CHAhLES MCMURRY IN TEACHER'S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 





The problem of interpreting maps and of map-mak- 
ing is one of the chief difficulties in the first year of 
geographical study. The excursions with children to 
high points of observation, either hilltops or high 
buildings, furnish the indispensable material for a 
map of the neigborhood. The previous experiences 
of the children in walks about the home are equally 
valuable as preparation. In some cases the school 
campus and the tower of the schoolhouse give the best 
starting for school work in map-making. While upon 
the excursion the children point out and locate objects 
according to north, south, east and west. Upon re- 
turning to the schoolroom the teacher, after collecting 
the children about him and laying a large piece of pa- 
per upon the the floor, can reproduce in a map, of 
which the school campus forms the center, the relative 
position of the different objects in the neighborhood. 
The four directions correspond exactly to those given 
in the excursion. In the first drawing it is not neces- 
sary tomake this map upon a definite scale. If the 
teacher hangs this map upon the wall he can easily 
show the children how to interpret the directions cor- 
rectly, no matter on which side of the room itis hung. 
Some practice in repetition, however, will be neces- 
sary to overcome this difficulty. Such a map is usu- 
ally made upon a flat surface, and does not help chil- 
dren to image irregularities, such as hills and valleys. 
To bring out this idea of relief it is well to make a 
sand map of the campus, or of some limited district 
which can be overlooked by the children. After mak- 
ing an excursion along the creeks and slopes, or to a 
hilltop, with special reference to differences in eleva- 
tion, valley slopes and drainage, the sand map can be 
made. These variations can be better seen in walking 
ubout the country than from some tigh point of view. 
It is well, however, to trace the course of a river val- 
ley in both directions, with its smaller tributary 
creeks and their smaller valleys, thus getting the gen- 
eral slope of the country with its local variations. Of 
course such ideas will not come to full clearnexs from 
a single map, nor from two or three lessons. In con- 
nection with the various excursions these ideas of dis- 
tance and elevation will be repeated and cleared up. 
It is generally possible to survey a district of country 
ten or fifteen miles in diameter from some high point 
of view. On the basis of such observations it is well 
to make a map upon a scale of perhaps an inch toa 
mile. It includes the railroads, three or four princi- 
pal wagon roads, and perhaps two or three neighbor- 
ing villages, and the more extended course of creek or 
river. Such maps should be made carefully by each 
In connection with this may be shown a map 


child. 
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of the township and of the county with which the 
children are more or less familiar. 

The greatest difficulty is found in introducing chil- 
dren to definite ideas of distance and topography for 
whole states and larger areas. In discussing products, 
such as lumber, groceries, fruits, coal, brick, building 
stone, etc., and in pointing out the sources from which 
they are brought to us, it is advantageous.to use a 
larger map of the state and of neighboring states to lo- 
cate definitely these regions. In order to giveas much 
clearness and definiteness as possible to the ideas of 
distance, area, etc., it is necessary to fall back upon 
the previous experiences and travels of the children. 
They are familiar with railroad travel for short dis- 
tances. The time required by them in going to the 
neighboring villages and towns should be used fre- 
quently as a basis of comparisons. Also the journeys 
by rail to larger cities, at a greater distance. The 
time taken formerly by stage-coaches and by the ear- 
lier settlers in traveling, and the difficulty and hard- 
ships.of such journeys, will also help the children to 
form clearer notions. It is not likely that any teacher 
will overdo this effort to concrete these geographical 
notions of distance and space. 

It must not be expected that children in school will 
be able to get as clear and accurate notions of surface, 
distance and the various forms of land and water as 
the adult who has traveled much and seen many vari- 
eties of country. All of these geographical concepts 
grow gradually with experience. 

In dealing with larger areas of country, maps which 
give a bird’s-eye view of extensive regions, such as 
some of the railroad maps and guides, are quite help- 
ful. They form a good transition from the flat map to 
the relief map. They need to be studied and discussed 
in the class, as do all maps, so as to correct false no- 
tions and give greater clearness. The relief maps 
found in the geographies and large wall relief maps 
are helpful in giving general, approximately correct 
notions, but they need to be discussed and explained 
to avoid serious error. Good pictures of broad land- 
scapes of valleys and of mountains greatly assist chil- 
dren in forming definite ideas. The pictures of maps 
given on pages 106 and 107 of the Home Geography il- 
lustrate the connection between pictures and maps, 
and many of the pictures thru the First Book of the 
geography can be used to great advantage when it is 
necessary, in different topics, to illustrate the vari- 
eties of surface. The constant appeal by the teacher 
to familiar standards of measurement, as the foot, 
yard and mile, or the block, section and township, 
and to hights as measured upon steeples, buildings, 
chimneys, watch-towers and hills, will enable the 
teacher to correct many false notions, and at the same 
time give a degree of concreteness and reality to the 
instruction. 

The home geography, as indicated above, should 
often reach out into the neighboring parts of our own 
state, and into other states, and even into the distant 
parts of North America, showing from what sources 
fruits, coal, lumber, iron, sugar, salt and many other 
products come. This is a natural and excellent means 
of gradually extending their geographical experience 
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beyond home. The grocery or fruit store, the hard- 
ware and tin shop, the lumberyard, the shoe or wagon 
factory, point to other parts of the country, from 
which they derive their material. The map of the 
United States, and even of the whole world, will be 
needed, at various times, in tracing out the sources of 
common necessities and staple products used in our 
own neighborhood. As pointed out before, in all 
these efforts to interpret maps sufficient time must 
be taken to get at the primary conceptions of map- 
making. We must use the crudest forms of illustra- 
tion, such as the making of maps on the floor, quick 
blackboard sketches, etc., so that the objects and re- 
lations are clearly manifest to the children. This 
time is well spent in forming a sure basis for all fu- 
ture globe and map studies. 


Railway Time Tables in Geog- 
raphy Teaching 


“*T never realized the value of time tables until [ got 
hold of a class of boys old enough to take an interest 
in geography,’’ said a New York public school teacher. 
‘‘So far as the study of maps goes I can get better re- 
sults from the use of time tables than from all the ge- 
ographies in the market. Maps that have been pre- 
pared for the purpose of cultivating the youthful mind 
in the matter of locality are shunned as bugbears by 
all except the studious few. But just set adozen boys 
around a pile of time tables and tell them to locate 
certain cities, lakes and rivers and they will work 
like beavers and come out letter perfect every time. 

For most children time tables and the accompanying 
maps are a source of unfailing interest both in and out 
of school hours. It is true that this unortho’?ox method 
may give the boys exaggerated ideas as to the impor- 
tance of certain railroads, but they seem to get enough 
good out of the investigation to counteract such im- 
pressions. ’’—Exchange. 


A Race of People Who Live in 
the Sea 


Thursday Island is one of the most curious and in- 
teresting bits of land on the globe. It is the commer- 
cial center of a race of people who live practically in 
the sea. They are the pearl divers of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Thursday Island is one of the little group of coral 
formation lying between Australia and New Guinea. 
Taken together, the largest of these islands constitute 
a calendar, with an island for every day of the week, 
beginning with Sunday Island. Thursday Island com- 
mands Torres Strait. 

Representatives of nearly all the nations of the far 
East may be seen any day along its shores. disporting 
themselves in the water, Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese, 
East Indians, Fijians and Papuans. To the right of 
the island, running for 1,200 miles down the Australian 
coast, is a stretch of waving green vegetation, appar- 
ently afloat upon the surface of the placid ocean. This 
is the top of the Great Barrier Reef, the most notable 
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Thruout its length its banks 
are lined with pear! oysters. 
Thursday Island forms the great market for these 


coral reef in the world. 


oysters. About $1,000,000 worth of shells are raised 
annually along the reef and on the western coast of 
Australia. The business of pearl fishing is conducted 
on the basis of the profit from the oyster shells. The 
pearls are clear gain, the value varying a great deal. 
One pearl found in 1890 sold for $10,000; another for 
$7,500. Pearls worth $100 are quite common. 

The shells of pearl oysters are of enormous size, 
measuring frequently eighteen inches across. The 
oysters lie in the sea fastened to rocks, especially coral 
rocks, and_quite away from sand and dirt. They hang 
by thread-like filaments, about a dozen in a bunch. 
The business of the diver is to cut this thread and 
bring up the oysters. The shells are worth from $500 
to $1,0(0 a ton for the best; the poorest from $75 to 
$300 a ton. The natives trade them for merchandise 
and realize about $75 a ton on the average. 

Fishing is done in small boats or luggers. Each boat 
has a pumping uppuratus to force air to the divers 
under water. The smallest boat, with apparatus, is 
worth $3,006. 

The business is very dangerous. Poisonous fish, 
sharks and squid abound. Sharks rarely attack 
divers, but contribute immensely to their nervous- 
ness. Squid exude a quantitv of inky black liquid 
which dangerously clouds the water. 

Japanese are the best divers. They stay under 
water longer, dare more and can be relied upun bet- 
ter than any of the other races. 

Among the Malay natives women are successful 
divers. They godown without diving suits, fasten- 
ing stones to their feet to help them sink. 

Natives and divers are not allowed to open the oys- 
ters. A careful watch is kept to prevent the theft of 
gems, under the eye of experienced foremen. <A good 
operator can open a ton of shells in one day. It is sup- 
posed that a grain of sand getting underneath an oys- 
ter shell irritates the fish und causes it to exude car- 
bonate of lime, which gradually coats the obstruction 
until a pearl is formed. 

Attempts to obtain pearls artificially by slipping 
sand or glass under oyster shells have been unsuccess- 
ful. 

The greatest pearl fisheries of the world are in the 
Indian Ocean. ‘he product there is but one-tenth the 
amount of former yeurs.—The New World. 


Busy Work for Primary Pupils 


1. Write the name of the young of the following: 


dog cow cat 

duck bear elephant 
gzoat owl horse 
sheep hog deer 
lion goose eagle 
whale swan pigeon 


2. What kind of meat is pork? Veal? Beef? Ham? 
Mutton? Steak? Bacon? Venison? Sausage? What is 
lard? Tallow? Butter? Cottolene? 

3. Use the words in the above lists for a spelling 
lesson. —Western Teacher. 














Great Industries 


E. A. M. 


Grazing 


A study of this great industry touches the geography 
and history of a country, particularly our own, India, and 
part of South America, in a surprising number of ways; 
since geographical conditions not only largely influence 
but, in some instances, even make history. 

The grazing industry depends largely on climate, as 
may be seen on the plains and plateaus of our western 
highland region, where the rainfall is so limited (and the 
cause of that furnishes an important geuvgraphical study) 
that former attempts to make ae 
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impossible to separate the animals belonging to the dif- 
ferent owners. To obviate this difficulty the older cattle 
were branded, that is marked with some initial or other 
device burned in with ared hot iron on the animal’s 
flank. These brands were duly registered. Twice a year 
the herds were “rounded up” to be sorted out, so the 
“mavericks” or unmarked calves and yearlings could be 
branded. It would seem that these would be hopelessly 
mixed, but two very simple rules did away with that diffi- 
culty. Each calf belonged to the cow that claimed it; 
for, thoa calf may forget its mother, experience shows 
that the cows make no mistakes about their calves. Each 
knows herown. The unbranded calves that were weaned 
were distributed in proportion to the number of each 
herd in the round-up. 











that a wheat-growing region ended 
in dismal failure, about two-fifths 
of the crops being lost. Yet this 
small rainfall permits the growth 
of several species of excellent grass 
that retain their nutritious qualities 
and vitality under conditions sur- 











prising to one accustomed only 
to the cultivated grasses of the 
eastern states. Some of the grasses 
of the western range regions make 
good fodder even after turning 
brown under a fierce summer heat 
or when buried under the winter’s 
snows. Indeed, on some of the 
higher plains, the native grass 
cures into hay on the stem almost 
as perfectly as if it were cut, so 
the cattle do fairly well all winter 
with nothing but this dried grass. 
Hence where hay will make itself 
and cattle can, in large part, take 
care of themselves, grazing grew 
into such an important industry 
of our western plains that railroads 
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built their lines with special refer 
ence to it. It is estimated that 
about 400,000,000 acres of the 
public domain are at present fit only for pasturage. This 
is not because the soil is poor, but because the average 
rainfall is not sufficient for farming tho it is sutfticient 
for grazing purposes. 

Because of these conditions huge ranges have been es- 
tablished on our western plains, in which large sums are 
often invested, sometimes by foreign capitalists; for some 
companies own as many as 100,000 cattle while 30,000 is 
not an unusual number. One of the best conducted of 
these great grazing ranges is owned by a woman, Mrs. R. 
King. It is about forty-five miles south of Corpus 
Christi, Texas. It contains as much land as is in the en- 
tire state of Rhode Island, and it requires 300 cow boys 
and 1,200 ponies to do its work. 


Separating the Herds 


It would seem that under the primitive method formerly 
employed by many graziers where their cattle were herded 
on open plains and wandered from one range to another 
wherever the grazing was good it would have been almost 


CATILE MAP OF THE RANGE STATES. 


Each dot represents 10,000 cattle, 


Fencing the Ranges 


The day of the great open ranges and the resulting 
round-ups is about over. The largest wire mills in the 
world have been kept busy with western orders. Often 
the top wire of a long range fence is set on insulators and 
used for telephone connection. In many cases govern- 
ment land has been fenced in and used for the profit of 
private individuals. Scarcely any objection was made to 
this illegal fencing till the sheep grazier came. He de- 
manded the removal of the fences, claiming that he had 
av equal right to graze his herds on public land. But, 
because a range once grazed by sheep is ruined for cattle- 
growing, the quarrel between the cattle and sheep graziers 
grew until it has become one of the great questions of the 
day. 

The general fencing of the ranges has improved the 
grazing industry in various ways. The cattle are better 
kept, so the loss by winter killing is small, and better 
breeds of beef cattle have been introduced on the 
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ranges, that grow faster and larger and so produce a 
tenderer meat. 
Pasturage 

Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, ably discusses this important 
question in the (January, 1903) Review of Reviews, 
from which the accompanying map wus taken, based 
on the twelfth census, The following excerpt gives 
some idea of the value of his article from several 
standpoints: 

Many of the most valuable grasses are annuals. 
Drastic feeding on them year after year leaves too lit- 
tle seed for renewal. Some of the best grasses have 
thus ceased to exist in localities where they once 
abounded. Too close grazing in time destroys any 
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CATTLE DRINKING. 
grass. During long droughts cattle pull up grass by 
he roots. Grass is killed by trampling. Herds are 
sometimes driven to water fifteen or twenty miles 
daily or every other day, forming trails, each an 
eighth of a mile wide, where no forage can grow. 
Just so, a hundred years ago, buffuldes created high- 
ways which stage-coaches afterward utilized. Water 
being scarce, cattle become weak, and tho there may 
be plenty of grass—and that always the sweetest and 
most nutritious—some way from the watering places, 
the stock, preferring starvation to death from thirst, 
crowd near the water, consuming every sprig of vege- 
tation there, and trampling the ground bare for miles 
in all directions. In drought years, grass and water 
being then hardest to get, stock must travel greater 
distances between food and drink, treading to death 
miles of precious forage. 

When pasture becomes too poor for cattle sheep are 
brought in, being able to live where cattle would die. 
Sheep easily eat herbage out by the roots, killing even 
perennial grasses. Goats, too, have been introduced, 
which destroy shrubs by nipping their foliage; and 
hogs. which dig up and devour the roots. 

As the larger carnivora were exterminated rabbits, 
prairie dogs and gophers multiplied into serious 
plagues. Five jackrabbits or twenty prairie dogs con- 
sume as much grass as u sheep. Prairie dogs not only 
eat what grows, but spoil the land itself. There are 
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prairie-dog settlements having 2,000 to 5,000 of these 
nuisances per square mile, where sand, clay and 
‘‘gumbo”’ overspread and render useless all the good 
soil. Vegetable as wellas animal scourges come in. 
While grass is kept from seeding, the prickly-pear cac- 
tus, thorn bushes and weeds which cattle avoid have 
the right of way and multiply. Looking over a field 
thus cursed, your ‘‘tenderfoot’’ thinks the soil must 
be worthless, whereas it may be of the richest, having 
merely been forced by misuse to grow noxious instead 
of useful plants. 

Few cattle intended for prime beef are now shipped 
direct from the ranges. Instead they are sent to the 
feeding lot to fatten. Cattle that have grazed on 
Texas or Wyoming ranges are often sent to Nebraska 
or Iowa feed yards to take on 200 pounds each before 
they start to the great stockyards at Chicago, Kansas 
City. Fort Worth, Tex., Cincinnati, or other mam- 
moth slaughtering centers of our country, or on their 
long journey to Europe by way of our great cattle- 
shipping ports of New York and Boston. 

Sources of Information 

This article has deult only with the grazing industry 
in our own country. South America does muck of it, 
described at length by Frank G. Carpenter in his en- 
tertaining ‘‘Geographical Reader South America’’ 
(American Book Co.). 

A very superior new work issued by the Scribners , 
Redway’s ‘‘Commercial Geography,’’ that no pro- 
gressive teacher can well afford to be without, treats 
this subject more extensively than is usual ina school 
text, and is up to date. 

Two valuable magazine articles are ‘‘The American 
Ox and His Pasture,’’ by E. Benjamin Andrews, Re- 
view of Reviews, January, 1903, and ‘‘Beef,’’ Leslie’s 
Monthly, October, 1902. 

King’s ‘‘Geographical Reader, Fifth Book’’ (L2e & 
Shepard) devotes an entire chapter to this subject. 

All of the foregoing are beautifully illustrated and 
the books contain valuable maps. 


Develop Inquiry 


One of the native impulses of the mind is to com- 
prehend the causal relation of things, and hence mere 
memory work is always without interest. The child 
is always interested in finding out the why. By set- 
ting problems such as, Why does the water rise ina 
pump? Why does the mercury fallin the thermome- 
ter? we arouse and maintain interest. By keeping the 
links of the chain tightly bound together by develop- 
ing the causal] nexus, by asking and inciting the pupils 
to ask and to answer the question why, you are forg- 
ing the link of association that will enable them to 
call up and use knowledge when iit is needed; you 
are drawing upon a perennial source of interest that 
will enliven all school work, and you are cultivating 
a habit of mind that enhances the pleasures of living 
and increases the efficiency of life.—Dr. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent New York Schools. 


Written Work 


Written work has its place in the school, but wheu 
carried to excess there is danger that the results will 
be positively injurious. Too much written work re- 
sults in untidy papers, poor spelling, and, finally, dis- 
gust on the part of the average pupil. A little less 
written work neatly done and properly corrected in 
the presence of the class will give better results.—R. 
E. Bottomley, Fairmont, Minn. 
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Glaciers 


Glaciers are rivers of solid ice slowly moving from 
their sources. Like water, they take the course of 
least resistance. We may observe glaciers and their 
action in the Alps and in other parts of the world. 
Mount Shasta, Mount Hood and the high peaks in 
Alaska have these ice rivers moving down their val- 
leyed sides. 

A glacier is produced in regions of perpetual snow. 
Beneath the fresh snows which continually fall upon 
the mountain summit the old snow changes gradually 
to granular ice, and then to solidice. If we makea 
snowball and hold it in our hands till it becomes 
‘‘ice,’’ we can press it into any shape we may wish. 
An icicle or bar of ice, supported at its ends, will soon 
bend down in the middle by its own weight, even in 
cold air. On the same principle pressure causes the 
ice to move downward and to take the shape of the 
valley in which it moves. 

The greater part of Greenland is covered witha 
sheet of ice 500, and in some places more than 1,000, 
feet thick. This is steadily moving forward, generally 
in a southerly direction, into the sea. As it moves 
into the water huge blocks of ice are broken off by 
their own weight, assisted by the waves and swells of 
the sea. These float southward in the ocean current 
as icebergs—the dread of sailors, because when they 
reach the warm atmosphere they cool it so that con- 
densation takes place, causing fog for miles around 
them. 

Scientists tell us that the whole of North America 
us far south as the Ohio Valley was once covered with 
a similar sheet of ice, perhaps more than 5U0 feet in 
depth, and that it gradually moved forward from the 
north, where the ice cap was thickest. As it moved 
along it broke up millions of tons of the surface rock, 
grinding some of it to powder; much of this material 
became mixed with the ice, both as small fragments 
and great bowlders, and was carried along until the 
ice melted and dropped its burden of bowlders, gravel, 
sand and clay. 

Professor Agassiz was among the first to study gla- 
ciers. He discovered that many of the effects pro- 
duced by glaciers in Switzerland are to be found in the 
northern part of this country, as well as in northern 
Kurope. Dr. Nansen and Professor Chamberlain made 
similar studies in Greenland. Their investigations 
only confirm, for the most part, conclusions arrived 
at by earlier observers. 

You will naturally want to know what some of the 
glacier effects are. I will state them, and some of 


them you will be able to see for yourselves. 

The bowlders and gravel heaps are here, and since 
they were not made where they now are they must 
have been brought here by some agent. 


The Chicago 
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drainage canal offered excellent opportunities for ob- 
serving glacier action. In one section of the canal I 
saw bowlders, small and large, packed together so 
tight that it was as difficult to get the rock out as if 
it were sulid quarry stone. Some were limestone, 
some sandstone and others granite. One gentleman 
found seven pieces of copper, the smallest weighing a 
pound and the largest 168 pounds. Many of the bowl- 
ders contained copper. All these bowlders were very 
unlike any rock in that part of the state. They were 
evidently brought from a distant place. And what 
could bring them but the ice? 

The glaciers not only carry all kinds of material 
that may get into the ice from the sides, but much 
that is broken up and carried along in the bottom. 
The bowlders frozen into the lower part of the solid 
ice act like great knives and plane off tons and tons of 
rock material. It is estimated that the pressure of 
the ice at the bottcm was more than 2,000 pounds to 
the square inch, and that not less than 500,000,000 
cubic yards of limestone were broken up and ground 
to-pieces in a distance of forty miles. 

At Lemont the valley is a mile wide, and on the rock 
are to be seen grooves in the direction of the valley. 
Near Joliet is a mound formerly supposed to be river 
deposit, but of late excavations have proved that it 
was not deposited by flowing water, but by a glacier. 
The ice stream must have plowed thru and thrown 
the debris toward either side, like a double-shared 
plow. 

Here are also found conical holes filled with clay. 
They appear to have been made by water whirling a 
stone around in the same place. in some of these a 
coal of good quality was found. A short distance 
north of Lemont the canal passes thru a mixture of 
sand and vegetable remains, which was once a lake 
about twelve miles long, evidently gouged out of the 
rock by the ice. 

Surface rock in most of the Northern states as far 
south as the Ohio Valley, where it has been exposed 
to the weather, shows scratches or grooves across it, 
generally in a southerly direction. Many of the bowl- 
ders themselves have scratches on them, showing that 
they were pushed over hard surfaces. Such were the 
grooves I noticed on Stony Island. 

Ata quarry near the southern limits of the city of 
Chicago the surface soil was removed for filling in the 
parks. In the rock thus laid bare a distinct groove 
about seventy-five feet long was found. The point of 
the granite bowlder that cut it was still lying in the 
south end of the groove. The surface rock on Kelley’s 
Island, in Lake Erie, looks as if it had been grooved 
by a giant molding plane. 

The heaps of bowlders and rock material ure like 
those dropped by melting ice along the sides and in 
front of present-day glaciers. 

Elevations have been planed off and valleys gouged 
out by the ice. 

These phenomena may be seen in regions where gla- 
ciers exist today. Sometimes a line of bowlders can 
be seen along the middle of the glacier on the surface 
for some distance. It has been supposed that the rock 
material works upward in the ice and inward from the 
sides. However this may be, it is true that much ma- 
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terial is carried down the mountain by the glaciers 
and deposited in the warm valley below in billowy 
heaps or ridges. Such ‘‘gravel ridges’’ may be seen 
across the northern part of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
other states.—Troeger’s Nature Study Reader IV., D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Bears 





ELEANOR M. WINN, TEXAS. 


Early in the afternoon the snow began to fall quite 
heavily and the schoolroom became so dark that the chil- 
dren and the teacher folded their hands and gave them- 
selves up to watching the weaving of the mantle “soft and 
white and beautiful.” 

“Tell us a story,” whispered Tommie. 

“About bears,” said Phil. 

Their “grown-up chum” began at once: “Away up 
north, where the Ice King lives, dwell the big white Polar 
bears. Just before winter comes the hair of their coats 
grows thick and soft and so long that one can scarcely 
see their sharp, black claws. For weeks before the cold 
weather comes the bears eat all day long, preparing for 
their winter fast and sleep which may last three months. 

“When the mamma Polar bear knows that her coat is 
thick enough and that she has eaten enough to last her 
all winter, she begins to look about fora place to make 
her bed. When she has found one she scratches the 
ground a little and lies down. Soon the snow begins to 
fall and covers the big bear up. Day after day it falls 
and the huge creature never moves. Her breath and the 
warmth of her body melt a little space above and around 
her and she is quite comfortable. All winter she lies 
here without a bite to eat, and when spring comes and the 
snow begins to melt she comes out of her white house lean 
and gaunt with a baby bear or perhaps two at her heels. 
These babies that come to keep her compariy during the 
last days of her long nap are about the most precious 
things on earth to the rough old mother, and she pets and 
fondles them in a very pretty way. No hunter would kill 
one of them if he knew how the mother would grieve over 
the loss of her beloved baby. 

“Polar bears are great fishermen and have much skill 
in catching seals. They swim with only their noses out 
of water, toward the block of ice on which the seal is 
basking and surprise him, for he has seen only the 
slightest ripple in the water. There is no escape for the 
poor seal when the bear is upon him, for he will be caught 
as surely if he dives into the water as he will if he remains 
upon the block of ice. 

“T think I should like the winter home of the little 
Black bear better than the Polar bear’s, altho travelers 
tell us that snow houses are very nice and warm. Per- 
haps at this very monient, in the Rocky Mountains of our 
own country, the little Black bear is creeping into a hol- 
low tree where she has carried grass and moss and leaves 
to cover herself, and where she will sleep all winter. The 
papa Black bear goes to sleep in caves or between fallen 
trees or under rocks on the mountain side. When the 
mamma bear comes out in spring she will bring with her 
two or maybe four roly-poly black cubs no bigger than 
kittens, and which cry for all the world like babies. 

“A man once had a tame Black bear which would go 
jnto the barn in winter and cover himself up with straw. 
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He would lay his paws over his nose and with only his 
face uncovered would lie motionless for weeks. When 
his master spoke to him he would look up brightly as if 
he were not at all sleepy.” 

“Do Black bears eat fish?’’ asked Phil. 

“No,” said the teacher, “Black bears eat berries and 
roots and acorns and honey and fruits of all kinds. They 
are very fond of apples, and never know when to stop 
eating if they get into an apple orchard. Hunters say 
that the flesh of the Black bear is the sweetest of all bear 
meat. Perhaps this is because they eat so much honey. 
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The Polar Bear. 


A Black bear has been seen scooping out great handfulls 
of honey from a hollow tree, while covered with wild bees 
which must have stung him severely, yet he did not mind 
the pain while eating the sweet honeycomb. Black bears 
can be easily tamed and taught many amusing tricks.” 

“Is that all?” asked Tommie, as the teacher paused, 
wondering if she had time to tell two or three amusing 
stories she had read of the Black bear’s fondness for eggs, 
his antics in a farmer’s kitchen where he drank milk from 
a dipper, and ate flour from the barrel, clawing the paste 
from his teeth with his hands, and the way he had of 
giving baby bears lessons in obedience. She decided to 
save these for another time and answered ina _ serious 
tone: 

“No, I haven’t told you of old Ephraim yet. Old Ephra- 
im isthe name hunters give the horrible bear. This 
dangerous fellow, sometimes nine feet long, is the Grizzly 
bear of the Rocky Mountains. Some of our books tell us 
that he does not go into winter quarters at all, and others 
say that he does ‘den up’ for a few weeks at atime. But 
I think that he is too ill-natured ever to let the deer and 
other wild things roam about in peace. 

“Mr. Roosevelt, who has killed a great many bears, 
says that they will seldom attack a man unless wounded 
or driven to defend themselves. He says this is the case 
with the Grizzly too. Grizzlies eat almost anything. They 
are fond of berries, but they like flesh best and will steal 
any big game that a hunter may have found too heavy to 
remove immediately. They kill cattle, horses and even 
the mighty buffalo. Their favorite mode of killing is to 
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crush the skull with a blow of the big hand armed with 
claws like spikes.” 

“T thought bears hugged people to death,” said 
Tommie. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “I think most people believe 
that, but hunters say they never saw a bear kill anything 
in that way. Grizzlies do not climb trees. They shake 
them to dislodge men who have climbed up in them for 
safety as they shake them for fruit or nuts; and usually 
they stand up and claw down the branches. The color of 
a Grizzly is not gray but cinnamon or yellowish brown, 
Mr. Roosevelt says. He tells us of an old bear whose 
color was a queer brindled brown like a bulldog’s coat. 
He also says that the flesh of the Grizzlies is not good to 
eat, that it is too coarse. The Grizzly eats animals that 
have been long dead, and has a curious habit of burying 
careasses of animals that he does not care to eat at once 
and coming back for them when he wants them. 

“Now boys, if you ever go out West and into the Rocky 
Mountains,and meet a Grizzly when you haven’t your gun 
loaded, don’t be afraid, for hardly any wild animal will 
attack a man unless it is provoked.” 

“T’ll never go into a bear country,” sail Phil. 

“T will,” and “I will,” came from all the other boys, and 
from the threats they made for the next five minutes the 
teacher concluded that there would be few bears left in 
the world when her boys became hunters. 

“But you did not tell a story,’’ said Tommy. 

“Tl tell you one tomorrow,” she said, and the next 


-day she told them “Mowgli’s Brothers,” from the Jungle 


Book. 


Hints on the Study ot Winter 
Birds 


JAMES E. MCDADE. 


In attractiveness to children no department of natu- 
ral history surpasses ornitholoy. Birds are to be 
found everywhere. In the city parks and suburban 
groves careful observation will reveal objects of study, 
even in the depth of winter. The following sugges- 
tions are based on practical work which has been done 
in the G. W. Curtis school Chicago. 

No satisfactory work can be done until the children 
have been aroused to sufficient interest to observe 
birds for themselves. Pictures and descriptions, how- 
ever valuable as auxiliaries, can never take the place 
of personal observation. The best method of arousing 
this interest is to go out with the children and study 
the birds. Opera glasses or field glasses will greatly 
facilitate observation. 

As a guide in description pupils may have in mind 
the following points: Shape and size of bird; pre- 
vailing color; marks on head, wings, throat or tail; 
Shape of bill; length of tail; where found (whether 
on the ground, in trees or climbing tree trunks). 
These and other details should be emphasized. 

In all this work strict accuracy must be insisted on. 
In the beginning pupils are apt to give inaccurate and, 
in some instances, highly imaginary descriptions of 
birds. A good plan.is to encourage them to bring in 
written descriptions of birds they have seen. 
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Such field work may well furnish excellent subject 
matter for water-color work, as well as a basis for 
written compositions. Good collections of our native 
birds may be found in the Field Columbian Museum 
and in the museum of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, and the curators of these institutions will 
be found ready to give teachers any aid in their 
power. 

The following are the most common winter birds cf 
this vicinity, not including swimmers and waders: 

1. The English sparrow is so well known that no de- 
scription is necessarv. The male has a black throat 
patch, which is absent in the female. 

2. Snow bird—Slate color on back and throat, white 
below; outer tail feathers white. The last named 
character is conspicuous in flight and makes the bird 
easy of identification. Arrives from its northern 
breeding grounds in the beginning of October and re- 
mains until the latter part of April. 

3. Thistle-bird, sometimes called goldfinch or wild 
canary. Summer plumage, bright yellow, with black 
wings and crown. In winter the yellow is replaced 
by yellowish brown and the black of the crown is 
wanting. 

4. Bluejay—Easily recognized as the only bird of 
blue plumage to be seen in the winter. Deserves en- 
couragement, us it resists the attacks of the English 
sparrow. 


5. Black-capped chickadee—Ash gray above; white: 
below. May be recognized by the black cap and 
throat. A small, active bird. 

White-bellied nuthatch—Ashy blue above; white: 
below. Known by its habits of climbing tree trunks. 
Often found in company with the preceding. 

7. Northern shrike or butcher-bird—Ashy above; 
wings black, with white bars; sides of head black. 
Quite 4 number frequent our parks and feed on Eng- 
lish sparrows. They have a remarkable habit of im- 
paling small animals on thorns and leaving them 
there. 

8. Horned lark—Pinkish brown above; whitish be- 
low, with black crescent on breast. Common only in 
the latter part of February after the snow is gone. 
Found in open fields, hence sometimes called prairie 
lark. 


9. Crow—-Needs no description. 

Several other birds might be added to the above 
list, but it is judged best to include only those that 
are certain to be found. 


The Blackboard 


Every schoolroom ought to have a good blackboard; 
without one a schoolroom is about as incomplete as a 
train of cars without any rear car. Then the biack- 
board should be used, not merely as a sort of bulletin 
board, on which to place the program, indicate lessons 
and display decorations, but for the daily service of 
the children, who need to learn to use the crayon 
and who generally have a longing to do so.—Exchange. 
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Blackboard Drawing for Fanuary 


MISS M. E. MAYHUGH. 
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A Talk to Children on the 
Commandments of the Church. 


WINIFRIDE WRAY. 
HERE are six Commandments, or orders, given by the 
Church, and we are bound to obey them under pain 
of sin. The difference between the Commandments of 
God and of the Church is this: 

No one could ever give you leave to break one of the 
Commandments of God; but the Church , which made its 
own Commandments, can giv e us leave to break them, or 
set them aside when there is real necessity. 

The Church is our Mother, and will not ask us to do 
anything that is too hard for us; but we must remember 
that God looks to our will, and if we disobey the Com- 
mandments of the Church only to please ourselves, we 
shall commit a sin. 

The First Commandment of the Church says that we 
must hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 
The Third Commandment of God tells us in what way 
we must keep it holy—we must hear Mass—that is, we 
must be present at the whole of the Mass. 

If by our own fault we come to Mass so late that the 
Offertory is begun, we have not heard Mass as we ought, 
and if we knew we should be so late, and that was the only 
Mass, we should commit grievous sin. It is a venial sin 
if we come in by our own fault after Mass has commenced. 

To hear Mass is a most important and solemn thing, 
and we should not miss any part of it. If we do so by our 
own carelessness, it shows that we do not understand what 
the Mass really is, or how grateful we should be te be al- 
lowed to be present at it. 

There are six holydays of obligation in the United 
States—that is,days when we are bound to hear Mass, and 
which must be kept like Sunday if possible; but this is a 
Protestant country, and many people are obliged to go to 
work in offices or shops after they have heard Mass, and 
sometimes, if their work begins very early, or they live far 
from the church, they cannot even hear Mass. 

The six holydays of obligation kept in the United States 
are the Immaculate Conception, Christmas Day, the Cir- 
cunmcision, the Ascension, the Assumption of Our Lady, 
and All Saints. 

The Second Commandment of the Church is, “To keep 
the days of fasting and abstinence appointed by the 
Church.” 

By “fasting” 





we mean days on which we may have only 
ene full meal. We may also have a small] meal, called a 
“collation,” and we may take a small piece of bread at 
breakfast-time. 

The fasting days are the forty days of Lent, the vigils 
or days before some great feasts; the Ember days, that is, 
the Wednesday, Friday and Saturday of one week in each 
quarter, when we pray for men who are about to be made 
priests, and Fridays in Advent, that is, the time that comes 
in preparation for Christmas. 

Abstinence days are days on which we may have our 
usual number of meals, but we may not eat meat or any- 
thing made with meat. All Fridays are abstinence days, 
¢xcept when Christmas day comes on a Friday. On some 
days of Lent, though they are fasting days, the Chureli 
«ives us leave to eat meat, as long as we do not have more 
than the proper number of meals. 

We must remember that on all fasting days it is forbid- 
den to eat fish and meat at the same meal. 

Children begin to keep abstinence when they are about 
seven, but fasting does not begin till the age of twenty-one. 
The fasting and abstinence days must be kept under pain 
of sin if we ean do so, but the Church does not wish us to 
injure our health; so, if we cannot do without our meals, 
or without meat, without making ourselves ill, we must 
tell the priest, and he will advise us, and, if he considers 
it necessary, tell us not to fast or to abstain. 
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We must be careful, if we are obliged to give up fasting 
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2nd abstinence, not to do so without sufticient reason, nor 
to go on too long without trying again; and it is good to 
impose some little mortification on ourselves to make up 
for that which we are unable to perform. 

The Third Commandment of the Church 
Confession at least once a year.” 

The Church only orders us, under pain of sin, to go to 
confession once a year; but we must not think that this 
means that we ought not to go oftener. 

We should be very sorry, and very much ashamed, if we 
had to show ourselves before other. people with our faces 
and clothes all covered with mud; that is because we can 
see our bodies and know what we look like. Yet we forget 
that sins cover our souls with black marks which are most 
disgusting in the sight of God and His angels; we cannot 
see our souls, and therefore we think it does not matter. 
That shows that we do not remember that God is always 
looking at our soul, and that He is grieved and angry when 
we do harm to it, for we are His children and He wants 
us alll to be with Him in heaven. 

The more care we take of our souls, and the cleaner they 
are, the more often will we wish to go to confession. If 
a cloth is quite white and clean, we notice the least spot 
upon it; if it is dirty and soiled, we scarcely see any new 
spots that come; so in the same way the saints, whose 
consciences are quite pure, see and grieve over sins which 
we would hardly notice; for our souls, when they have been 
long away from confession come to be covered with stains. 

The Fourth Commandment of the Church orders us to 
“receive holy communion at least once a year, and that at 
Easter or thereabouts.” 

Some people are so foolish that they very seldom go to 
holy communion, and when they are told that they ought to 
go often, they say: “The Church says we need only go 
once a year.” This is very silly. If a doctor were to tell 
them that they must eat at least once a week, or they 
would die, they would never think that he was advising 
them to eat only once in the week; on the contrary, they 
would be careful to eat several times a day. They do this 
because their body likes food, and craves or longs for it, 
and if it does not get plenty it feels weak, and makes them 
very uncomfortable. 

But the poor soul, when it is starved and weak, cannot 
cry out like the body does, so people take no notice of it. 
We must remember that the soul cannot live without its 
food, the Blessed Sacrament, any more than the body can 
= without the many sorts of foods:‘that God has made for 


is, “To go to 


My hen, when our souls are weak, temptation comes upon 
us, and we have no strength to resist, so perhaps we fall 
into mortal sin, and our souls are killed. When we have, 
by our own carelessness, let our souls get weak, we cannot 
expect. them to work, or to do things for God. 

God wishes to live in our souls, to have them for His 
home. He wishes exceedingly to come to us in holy com- 
munion; but if He is to come, our souls must be made 
clean, and prepared to receive Him. We make the soul 
clean by a good confession, and then we should try to pre- 
pare in it what is pleasing to God. He wants to find in it 
faith, hope, and charity: 

Faith, that He is really God, though He comes only un- 
der the appearance of bread. 

God also wants to find in our hearts, when He comes, a 
ereat charity of love for Him. 

Besides faith, hope, and charity, we must have contrition 
for our sins, and humility, seeing how unworthy we are 
that the great God should come into such a poor miserable 
place. 

God wants us to wish very much to receive Him. We 
should not like to visit a friend if we thought that friend 
did not care to have us, and found it a great trouble to pre- 
pare for us. In the same way, our dear Lord will not take 
pleasure in coming to us if He sees that we do not care to 
receive Him, and that we only go to communion because 
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we are obliged. He sees when we are unwilling to take any 
trouble to prepare pleasure or amusement in order to keep 
cur thoughts recollected. 

The night before communion we should keep our 
thoughts from anything that may distract us in the morn- 
ing. If we have been reading a story, it will come into our 
minds as soon as we wake, and it will be difficult for us to 
fix our minds on the great and wonderful thing we are 
going to do. 

Always, when we are going to holy communion, we must 
be fasting from midnight—that is, twelve o’clock—when 
the new day begins. The reason of this is, that the Blessed 
Sacrament should be the very first food that we have had 
that day. Therefore, if we have taken anything—a drink 
of water, a dose of medicine, or even the smallest serap of 
food—we cannot go to communion that day. 

If some serap of food should remain between our teeth 
from the night before, it would not break our fast to swal- 
low it, nor would a drop of water, if we swallowed it by 
accident when we were cleaning our teeth, but we must not 
take the least thing as food. 

We must remember to make our thanksgiving very care- 
fully after communion. Our blessed Lord remains with 
us for about a quarter of an hour, and that time is the 
most precious of our lives. Our Lord belongs to us entire- 
ly; He is attending to us, listening to us, as if there were 
no one else in all the world. We should not begin imme- 
diately to ask Him for things we want; first we must adore 
Him, and thank Him for having come to visit us; after 2 
little while we may ask Him freely for the things we want 
for ourselves, and for other people, tell Him if anything 
makes us unhappy, and ask His help against the tempta- 
tions we most easily fall into. 

Jesus knows everything, but He likes us to tell Him ev- 
erything we want, as if He did not know it. When He 
lived upon the earth, and people came to see Him, He al- 
ways made them tell Him what they wanted. There were 
very many blind men in Judea, and many lepers, but only 
those were cured who went to Our Lord for help, or were 
carried to Him by others. 

There are many people in this world whose souls ar 
blind and covered with sin. They do no¢ know Our Lord, 
so they cannot go to Him for help, but we can bring these 
poor souls before Our Lord, and say for them what they 
cannot say for themselves, “Jesus, Son of Mary, have pity 
on them!” ; 
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Both for ourselves and for others, it is better to pray 
for souls than bodies. We cannot ever be wrong in asking 
for grace, for more love, more humility of contrition—ev- 
ery one wants these things. But we do not know what is 
good for people’s bodies, and we may be wasting our time 
in asking something for ourselves or others which would 
not be good for them, and which God, our loving Father, 
will not give, any more than a loving mother would give 
her child a dose of poison because it cried for it. 

Our thanksgiving after communion should last a quarter 
of an hour, because Our Lord remains with us about that 
time, but, if we can, we may make it longer, because it is 
such precious time, and we ean do so much with it. 

However often or seldom we go to communion, we must 
be sure to go during the time the Church fixes, that is, be- 
tween the beginning of Lent and Trinity Sunday, the Sun- 
day after Pentecost. If we should be ill, and not able to 
go to Church, the priest would come to hear our confes- 
sion, and give us holy communion, so that we would fulfil 
our Easter duties, as this confession and communion are 
called, 

The Fifth Commandment of the Church, “To contribute 
to the support of our pastors,” means that all are obliged 
io give, as far as they can, money for the support of the 
priests of their parish. When a man becomes a priest, he 
gives himself entirely to the service of God and the people. 
He cannot be a doctor, or a lawyer, or follow any trade so 
as to earn money. He must be always at the church, to 
say Mass for us, to hear confessions, visit sick people, and 
baptize children; so we must give him in return money for 
lis house, and clothes, and food. 

People often forget this, and then the priests are very 
poor; but we are just as much obliged to obey this Com- 
mandment as any of the others. Children have very little 
money and therefore this Commandment does not concern 
them much, but when they grow older they must not for- 
get. it. 

The Sixth Commandment orders us “not to keep mar- 
riage feasts at forbidden times, nor within certain degrees 
of relationship.” This does not concern children. I 
means that we must not, without some special reason, have 
marriage-feasts in Lent or Advent. 

Marriage is generally a time of rejoicing and feasting, 
and the Church does not want us to rejoice at the times set 
apart for doing penance ,and preparing for the great days 
of Easter and Christmas. 





Publishers’ Notes. 


.% Principal Weimer of the Duquesue, 
Pa., public schools, writes to the Columbia 
School Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as 
follows: ‘‘We have used the Crowell Phy- 
sical Cabinet in our High School during the 
past year, and it certainly has added much 
to our work in Physics. The plan of the 


apparatus tends to arouse the inventive 
skiil of all in arranging for different ex- 
periments, and in this respect it is much 


better than the individual apparatus. 
a * a 
.@.% Teachers and school authorities who 


have never investigated the advantages of 
a uniform cover for the protection of all 
books used in the school should write the 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., for free samples and circulars® 
showing the value of book covers, and the 
special merits of the Holden sanitary and 
waterproof cover. Thousands of schools 
are using these excellent covers. 
* * a 

Elementary Plane Geometry, induc- 
tive and deductive, by Alfred Baker. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University 
of Toronto. Cloth. 146 pages. Price, 50 
cts. Professor Baker’s book is an entirely 
novel presentation of the principles of ele- 
mentary geometry. It is essentially a geo- 


metry for beginners and is’ intended for 

use in the last years of thé grammar 

school and the first year of the high. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Publishers. 
* * s 

M@ Bacteria. Yeasts, and Molds in the 


Home, by H. W. Conn, Professor of Biolo- 








o- 
zy in Wesleyan University. Middletown, 
Conn. The book contains an important 
summary of the facts which have rapidly 
accumulated in recent years concerning 


the relation of micro-organisms to all mat- 
ters connected with the home. The work 
is a popular and not a scientific discussion, 
free from many technical terms, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of the house- 
wife. the student of domestic science, and 
all others interested in home economics. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Publishers. 
a a co 
.&.% We are pleased to announce the pub- 


lication of Book Two of the “Everyday 
English” series, by Jean Sherwood Ran- 
kin. Book One, for intermediate grades 
was noticed in these columns some time 
ago, and we do not hesitate to re-affirm 
our first commendation and apply it to 
Book Two, which is designed for grammar 
grades. The books shows an advance in 
methods of developing language power in 
children. The Educational Publishing Co., 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


* * * 
@.8If you want the best school ink on 
the market, write to the Diamond Ink Co., 


of Milwaukee. This concern has been man- 


ufacturing reliable inks for years and has 
a large list of satisfied customers in al! 


parts of America. 
— --_— -— oe —-— —_———< 
According to the Lutheran almanac 


for North America, this denomination 
has 5,244 parochial schools, with 3,350 





teachers and 234,175 pupils. This rep- 
resents a gain of nearly 100,000 pupils 
during the past fifteen years. The 
Lutherans take as strong a stand in th. 
matter of religion in education as do 
the Catholics. 


% 


° + ¢ 


The members of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians of Manhattan presented 
Archbishop Farley with a_ beautiful 
chalice, in honor of his first anniver- 
sary in the archiepiscopate. Its cost 
was $2,500. 


% * ” 


The collection which was made in 
the Catholie churches of the Baltimore 
archdiocese on Sunday, November 29, 
for the benefit of the Catholie Univer- 
sity in Washington, amounted to 
$6,000. Cardinal Gibbons, chancellor 
of the university, said that reports re- 
ceived from other dioceses made him 


reasonably hopeful that the total 
amount collected in the various dio- 
eeses of the United States would 


amount to upward of $100,000. 
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HIS HOLINESS PIUS X. 


(From a new and authentic photograph,) 





‘i ILE passing of 1903 has been swift; 

its record brief, prosperous, trag- 
ic, all over the world a continued ad- 
vance has been made scientific 
achievements, mechanical inventions, 
financial affairs, business methods, and 
industrial activity. There have been 
floods, fires, tornadoes, voleanic erup- 
tions, and disasters on sea and land. 
No great wars have taken place, though 
there have been signs and rumors of 
war. The Alaskan Boundary question 
was settled in faver of the United 
States. The year of 1903 found Rus- 
sia and Japan quarelling for suprem- 
acy in the far East, and 1904 may find 
these two jealous nations involved in a 
mighty war. In the past year Panama 
overthrew Columbian rule on the 
Isthmus, was recognized by the United 
States, and a treaty made to finish the 
new canal. In Ireland after vears and 
years of political effort, parlimentary 
discussion, aud landlord opposition, the 
new Land bill has been passed. The 
King and Queen of Servia were assas- 
sinated, the monarchy overthrown, and 
a new ruler, King Peter chosen. But 


m 





1903 is specially memoriable on ac- 
count of the death of Pope Leo XIII., 
one of the most illustrious pontiffs who 
has ever occupied the chair of Peter. I 
also marks the election of Cardinal Sar- 
Patriarch of Venice as Pius X., 
whose name no doubt will go down to 
future time as the most winning and 
democratic of modern popes. 

Nineteen hundred and three has left 
to the United States a greater inheri- 
tance of industrial progress to be found 
no where else. The chief products of 
the country, iron, steel, cotton, petrole- 
um, beef and tobacco have been selling 
at high prices. The population steadi- 
ly increasing, and employment plenti- 
ful. This country can therefore well 
claim to lead the world in prosperous 
trade and natural resources. But the 
record of the United States for one 
year’s municipal and other official 
frauds and corruption, of vice an 
crime in large cities, of negligence in 
protecting human life as seen by the 
results of street-car accidents, railroad 
disasters, and finally in the awful Chi- 
cago catastrophe in which 600 precious 


to, 


lives were blotted out, is unparalleled 
in the records of any other country. 
This is borne out by the following fig- 
ures, In 1903, 4,000 persons lost their 
lives, and 5,000 were injured in railroad 
accidents. Christmas week over 100 
persons were killed in two train wrecks, 
while double that number were injured. 


Just what is the hitch in the negotia- 
tions between Japan and Russia has 
not been made clear; but Corea is the 
bone of contention. Revenge has burn- 
ed in every Japanese breast ever since 
Russia, backed by Germany, robbed 
them of Port Arthur, and Russian oc- 
cupation of Manchuria has of course 
immensely fanned the flame. Japan 
has long looked upon Corea as her ripe 
apple, just as Russia has looked upon 
Manchuria. Japan needs Corea for her 


_overcrowded population, for her ex- 


panding trade, and for the safety of 
the nation. At least she believes she 
does, and for present purposes that 
comes to the same thing. Corea is Jap- 
an’s last ditch. She is determined that 
the old Russian game shall not be play- 
ed there. But Russia has already be- 
gun to play it. Russian soldiers have 
crossed the borders in the guise of for- 
esters, and Russian diplomats are plot- 
ting at Seoul. These things are fully 
known to the Japanese, whose secret 
service is among the most efficient in 
the world, and the people are wild to 
fight Russia. The Mikado was forced 
to dissolve the Japanese parliament in 
order to curb the war spirit. 


January 4 was the date set for the 
re-assembling of the 58th congress after 
the holiday recess. The Panama ques- 
tion overshadowed everything else, and 
senators on both sides showed them- 
selves burning to grapple on this7issue. 
Congress before the adjournment had 
demanded a fuller statement from the 
President as to what had led up to the 
recognition of the Panama _ republic, 
and the President made a tactful stroke 
by sending in a long message defending 
the administration policy, so as to head 
off all the opposition possible. 

In this document the whole history 
of the canal question is sketched. Fin- 
ally the time~came, said he, when all 
agreed that the canal must be built. 
Our government had erred if at all in 
being too generous toward Colombia, 
but Colombia had stood in the way of 
the world’s progress by delaying and 
finally by rejecting the whole basis. 


Two very recent incidents have 
thrown light upon the Panama ques- 
tion. One is the publication of corre- 
spondence, which shows that as long 
ago as last July, the department of 


state was warned by Minister Beaupre 
at Bogota that secession was contem- 
plated at Panama if the Colombian 
Congress did not ratify the canal trea- 
ty; and that this warning was followed 
by several others at different times. 
This information, officially but confi- 
dentially communicated, explains why 
the United States was ready for in- 
stant action when the crisis came. The 
other incident is the annual meeting at 
Paris of the shareholders of the Pana- 
ma Canal company. The report pre- 
sented by the management shows that 
the Colombian Congress had under 
consideration a plan for robbing the 
company of its property by cancelling 
its concession, in order to get from the 
United States the proposed purchase 
money for it; and that it proposed to 
make the meagre compensation of one 
million dollars for this injury. The re- 
port also showed that the French gov- 
ernment had pledged itself to do all in 
its power to protect the interests of its 
subjects.. Both of these facts are in ac- 
cord with the statements recently made 
by Assistant Secretary of State Loomis, 
in a speech which has been much dis- 
cussed. 


The shocking theatre fire and panic 
in the newly-constructed Iroquois the- 
atre ai Chicago at the matinee perform- 
ance of Wednesday, December 30, is, 
with a single exception,—the burning 
of the Lehmann theatre at St. Peters- 
burg in 1836,—the most appalling 
catastrophe of the kind which the world 
has witnessed for a century. It de- 
rives added horror from the fact that 
most of the victims were women and 
children, gathered at ‘a holiday enter- 
tainment. Inan instant the happy 
scene was transformed into one of the 
wildest terror. An electric spark ig- 
nited the flimsy linen curtain; the 
asbestos curtain, which should have cut 
off the stage from the auditorium, 
stuck midway; and the flames, acceler- 
ated by an explosion of gas-tanks, 
spread with such frightful rapidity that 
in half an hour the tragedy was over, 
and six hundred people, more or less, 


had gone to their deaths through inde-. 


scribable agony. 


x x * 


The fight for a revival of the policy 
of government aid to Catholie Indian 
schools will be renewed when congress 
assembles. The matter will be brought 
up in the House when the Indian ap- 
propriation bill is under consideration, 
but it is not expected that that body 
will act in the affirmative. The issue is 
to be fought out in the Senate, where 
an amendment providing rations for 
pupils in sectarian Indian schools was 
ruled out last winter. The board of 
Catholie missions asserts that there is 
no desire for a permanent policy of gov- 
ernmental aid to the religous schools 
maintained on the various reservations. 
It is explained by the board that the ac- 
tion of Congress in suspending appro- 
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priations has resulted in embarrassment 
to the Indian schools in a financial way. 
They are now obliged to depend entirely 
upon their own resources, the result be- 


ing that their efficiency is impaired. It 
is desired that the government shall is- 
sue rations to pupils in the Catholic 
schools for two years, Congress to ap- 
propriate $200,000 each year. The arg- 
ument made by the board is a convinc- 
ing one, in the opinion of Indian Com- 
missioner Jones, but Secretary Hitch- 
cock is opposed to the plan, and there 
is no doubt that if an amendment is 
referred to him by the Senate commis- 
sion he will make an adverse report. 
* * + 

BIGGEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

The new bridge over the East river, 
New York city, is the largest suspen- 
sion bridge in the world and the great- 














est steel structure, more than 40,000 
tons of the metal having been used in 
it. The bridge is 7,200 feet long and 
118 feet wide. It has two decks, two 
foot walks, two bicycle paths, two road- 
ways and six railway tracks. Chief 
Engineer Lefferts Buck, who has had 
charge of the work since its inception, 
is a native of Canton, N. Y., and is 
sixty-six years old. 
* - * 

The Cuban house of representatives, 
by a vote of 40 to 8, has passed a bill 
suspending payments to the Catholic 
Church, which have been made by vir- 
tue of the agreements of Oct. 23, 1901; 
Jan. 11, 1902, and May 15, 1902. the 
nullification of which is asked until the 
question definitely settled to 


18 as 


whether the agreements are legal. 
made by 


Under the arrangement 








Gen. Wood and Archbishop Sbaretti, 
the state pays the Church $89,000 an- 
nually for the rental of certain build- 
ings occupied by the state. The prin- 
cipal buildings thus occupied are the 
custom house and the University of 
Havana. The contract gives the state 
the option to buy these buildings in 
1906 for $1,500,000. ° There is also an- 
other contract involving Church prop- 
erty in Santiago, the amount there be- 
ing $500,000. 

The Church received this award af- 
ter a Cuban committee reported that 
the property belonged to the Chureh 
under the concordat of 1852, between 
Spain and the Holy See. Before the 
intervention Spain paid the Church in 
Cuba about $450,000 yearly for the sup- 
port of worship. The only property 
that was returned to the Church was 
that which Spain actually held at the 
time of the intervention. The bulk of 
the property, which was previously 
seized, had been sold. The bill will 
now go to the senate. 

* * & 

Premier Combes of France, has com- 
municated to the council of ministers 
the text of a bill forbidding all teach- 
ing by the religious orders, even those 
now actually authorized, which will be 
presented in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The purpose of the measure is to ab- 
rogate the existing legislation permit- 
ting teaching by the authorized religi- 
ous orders. 

The bill provides for the dissolution, 
accompanied by the sequestration of 
property of such congregations as exist 
solely for the purposes of teaching and 
for the partial sequestration of the 
property of those congregations which, 
in addition to teaching, also conduct 
hospitals for the indigent. 

Five years are allowed for the com- 
plete carrying out of the proposed law, 
the adoption of which will entail the 
closing of 1,299 schools for boys and 
2,195 school buildings where girls are 
taught, and all the schools conducted 
by the Christian Brothers. 

The bill also provides for the en- 
largement of the publie schools con- 
ducted by the state. It is estimated 
that the complete operation of the 
Premier’s plan will cost the state $5,- 
000,000. 

*  & 

Cardinal Gibbons, commenting on 
the letter of Pope Pius to Cardinal Re- 
spighi, expressing a desire for a refor- 
mation in church music, said: 

“Tis Holiness has referred to the ex- 
treme abuse of sacred music throug: 
Italy and France. In some of the 
churches of those countries there is lit- 
tle suggestion of reverence, and an op- 
eratic effect is given to the ceremonies. 
It is this departure from the old eus- 
tom that His Holiness deplores and not 
necessarily the use of modern music. 
The musie of the Church in this coun- 
try is the Gregorian chant, sweetened 
by fugued music. The Gregorian chant 











is the official music of the Church, but 
fugued music within bounds is not con- 
demned. 

“In the sixteenth century, during the 
reign of Pope Pius IV., Palestrina ef- 
fected a reform in church music by im- 
proving upon the Gregorian by means 
of fugued music. In this country there 
has been little abuse, and we do not ex- 
pect the Pope’s letter to effect a change 
in the church music of America.” 


> * # 


One hundred gir] students and twen- 
ty-five sisters in St. Catherine’s aca- 
demy, near Springfield, Ky., narrowly 
escaped death in a fire which destroyed 
the buildings of the institution early 
Sunday, Jan. 3rd. So rapid was the 
spread of the flames that the girls bare- 
ly had time to escape from the building 
in their night dresses. The weather 
was very cold, and they were forced to 
walk a mile over the ice and snow-cov- 
ered fields in their bare feet to the Aca- 
demy of St. Rose for shelter. 

All were asleep when the fire started, 
and only for the alarm given by Miss 
May Curry, a cripple, it is believed a 
number of lives would have been lost. 
She aroused one of the sisters, whe 
spread the ery of fire through the dor- 
mitories, and then ran to St. Rose’s 
academy, a boys’ school, to summon aid. 

A special train furished by the Louis- 
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ville and Nashville railroad carried 
clothing and medicine to the sisters and 
students, many of whom suffered from 
their extreme exposure. 

St. Catherine’s is one of the historic 
educational institutions of Kentucky, 
and was founded in 1804. The build- 
ings were valued at $200,000. Usually 
there are about 150 pupils, but many 
had not returned from’their Christmas 
vacations. ; 

* * * 


Nineteen Sisters of Merey of the 
Order of St. Chretienne, Paris, whom 
the recent laws against Catholic schools 
in France have driven from their coun- 
try, arrived in New York last week on 
the French line steamship La Bretange. 

“We were practically forced to leave 
France,” said one of the number, Sis- 
ter Alexander, “on account of the gov- 
ernment closing the schools where we 
taught. The members of the order have 
been actively engaged in all parts of 
France, not only in teaching the young, 
but in caring for the sick in hospitals. 
Most of the sisters with me are from 
the province of Alsace, where the war 
waged by the state against Catholic 
teaching has been exceptionally bitter. 

“Sooner or later we hope this cruel 
opposition will cease, and then we can 
go back and take up our work again 
in our own country.” 


The lecture cotirse this year at Notre 
Dame promises excellent entertainment 


and instruction. Among the noted 
speakers who will contribute to the 
course are Archbishop Ireland, Bishop 
Spalding, the Hon. Charles J. Bona- 
parte; William Butler Yeats, the cele- 
brated Irish orator, who as a poet and 
dramatist is well known to the Ameri- 
can public; James Jeffrey Roche, of 
the Boston Pilot; Seumas McManus, 
whose work inourmagazineshasattract- 
ed wide attention; the Hon. John Gear- 
in, one of the most brilliant lawyers of 
the Pacifie coast; the Hon. William 
Onahan, of Chicago; General John 
Black, national eommander of the 
Grand Army, and several others. Fif- 
teen lectures have thus far been an- 
nounced. 
* # ® 


Important to the Catholics of Great- 
er New York was an announcement 
made at the Christmas service in the 
cathedral by Vicar-General Lavelle, 
He expressed the hope that soon there 
will be all through the city adequate 
educational facilities so that no Cath- 
olie child will have to be sent elsewhere 
than to a Catholic institution for its 
schooling. The Christmas collections 
at the cathedral for thirty years previ- 
ous to this, were for the orphans, but 
the Catholic Orphan asylum being now 
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on an independent basis, this year’s col- 
lection was for the establishment and 
support of parochial schools. The high 
values of land and other difficulties 
have hitherto impeded the efforts of 
pastors to provide parish schools in 
Manhattan and especially is this felt 
in the upper west side, the homes of 
many thousands of middle class and 
well-to-do Catholics. 

On Staten Island, in Long Island 
City, and in the Bronx material prog- 
ress has been made in the last year or 
two in building and equipping parish 
schools. In Brooklyn, where property 
is not so high as in Manhattan and 
where the population is more fixed, the 
difficulty is not so great. The Sisters 
of St. Joseph have laid a foundation 
there, it is believed, for a more exten- 
sive system of schools than has yet been 
built. The schools taught by these Sis- 
ters, have long been recognized as easi- 
ly equal, in efficiency of secular train- 
ing, to the public schools, and many an 
earnest member of the order is praying 
that the day will soon come when ev- 
ery Catholic church in the diocese will 


have a school. 
* = * 


A visit of more than ordinary inter- 
est will be the coming to this country 
of Mademoiselle Mulot, directress of a 
school for blind children at Angers, 
France. She comes here for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating her systems of 
instruction at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Accompanying her will be one of her 
pupils. Before going to the exposi- 
tion she will pay an extended visit to 
Very Rev. G. Goupille, C. S. C., the ex- 
iled president of the college of Neuilly, 
near Paris, who is now making his 
home with the members of the order at 
the University of Notre Dame. Mme. 
Mulot is well known in France, where 
she has spent fifteen years in perfecting 
a system of instruction unique in mod- 
ern methods for the blind. She has 
worked out an especially practical and 
rapid method of writing, and this she 
will show to the American public. Her 
pupils teach, and for this receive the 
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endorsement of the French 


ment, 


goverh- 


*%* & 


A new educational institution of 
great importance is about to be found- 
ed in Chicago. It is to be a diocesan 
seminary for the education of young 
men for the priesthood, and Archbish- 
op Quigley has aken the first step to- 
ward the realization of the project by 
the purchase for $260,000 of a large 
tract of land at Austin, on which the 
seminary will be erected. For thirty- 
five years there has been no seminary 
for the education of priests in the Chi- 
eago diocese. The original seminary 
founded by the first bishop of Chicago, 
Bishop Quarter, in June, 1844, which 
later became the University of St. 
Mary’s of the Lake, was abandoned for 
lack of funds in 1862, and the building 
turned over to the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph for an orphan asylum. The semi- 


nary department of the university was 

not closed until 1868. Since that time 

Chicago theological students have re- 

ceived their training mostly in the east. 
* * * 


Bishop 8S. J. Messmer, Archbishop- 
elect of the Milwaukee archdiocese, ex- 
plained in an address recently the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies. He declared the 
fundamental principles of the Federa- 
tion to be the cementing of the differ- 
ent Catholic nationalities together for 
their social as well as spiritual welfare, 
and in a general way pointed out many 
of the advantages that would be derived 
from such a union. He denied in toto 
that it purposed to enter the field of 
partisan politics, and went into detail 
to show how this prohibition was safe- 
guarded by the nature of the organiza- 
tion. He drew a sharp distinction, 
however, between party polities of prin- 








positions of action. 
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unusual degree. 
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ONTAINING 40 illustrations of a child’s hand, showing the hand in different 
» A book of 142 pages, strongly bound in cloth, price 
$2.00. An elementary work on Piano Technic, or rather an elementary 
presentation of the subject of Piano Technic, pointing the technical way far 
beyond the elementary stages of piano playing. 
technical principle involved in advanced jiano playing which is not given 


Miss Caruthers uses the nursery rhymes of Mother Goose and other favorite 
classics from the literature for children as material suggesting technical action for 
the finger plays and rhythmic drills, which are’studied and practiced away from 
the piano and afterward at the piano. 

The new features embodied are not those of a ‘‘new method,” but the manner 
in which the subject is preseated is decidedly new and has proved successful to an 


It is a book of rare interest and practical utility; a work which will prove 
immensely attractive to teachers because of the influence it will exert in holding 
the interest and attention of the younger pupils. : 








Furthermore, there is not one 
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:: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ciples, and declared it to be the duty of | The golden jubilee of the establish- will place Syracuse among the first ci- 
every citizen to enter the field of the ment of the Brothers of the Christian ties of the state in the ratio of Catholic 
latter in the interests of public morali- Schools in St. Peter’s parish, Philadel- schools. 
ty and public welfare, either individu- — _ ee the past —— 
ally or in organized bodies. Solemn High Mass was sung by the 
: a rector, Rev. Fidelis Speidel, C. SS. R, | “"S*' CLASS PINS 
POR EPROR =— assisted by Rev. Ferdinand J. Bott, ©. ay 
SS. R., of Baltimore, a former pupil of ef ee we cenaboune ot designs. 
Ss the school, as deacon. Rev. Thomas IMA\S | : : 
Hand Extinguishers Grochowski, C. SS. R., of New York, Wenwo BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
Chemical Engines also a former pupil of the school, 4 49-51 Wisconsin St. 
Hose Carts preached an appropriate sermon in MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
German. About fifty Christian Broth- 
Hook and Ladder Trucks ers were present, among them Brother 
For SCHOOLS wt COLLEGES ge gs oe _ - 
1e pioneer teachers a ne school; 
CHURCHES . HOMES and Brother Julian, whose term as director 
INSTITUTIONS OF ALL KINDS of the school covers twenty-four years 


Fire Protection is better in the aggregate; Brother Felix, direc- 
i 893 to 1895; Brother Dona- 
than Insurance tor from 1 ; aes : 
tian, director from 1895 until 1902, 
* CUTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FURNISHED when the present director, Brother 


FREE John, was appointed. 


Write us your requirements 


Fe yu ee Jigs, 
Racine-Babcock Fire ls hia oo i 
: ° : 1e Very hev. Kather George Desh- 
Extinguisher Company on, head of the order of Paulist Fath- Keos 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. ers, in New York, died of heart disease j 
Rr a re ee ee Dee. 29th, in the community house of ( 
Barrels, 


St. Paul the Apostle, Columbus avenue, 
’ : y I tetttettettee 
pore with models which can be prepared later. He was born in New London, 
) 


New York, after an illness of three 
weeks. Father Dashon was the class- 

y the teacher and pupils from directions (gonn.. in 1823. Write to us for prices on the 

given in the book. Teachers are alsu eo . : : 

to pass anexamination in Drawing by study- * &£ 

ing this book, The book is substantially best Inks for your School. 

bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- Syracuse, N. Bae is very well supplied 


trations. Price, 3) cents prepaid. r ‘ : 
8@-We have just added a chapter on Color to with Catholic schools. It has at pres- 
es dca, Dames saauee be eee ent seven, and in the near future will Tt) 


inations. Price of the complete book, prepaid, have three more,—St. Mary’s, St. Vin- 
a ome fh RAZEE TON SMTA y cent de Paul and St. Patrick’s. This MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed 


frome Dag SO Gey ean co maronagin ie. wt mate and roomate of Gen. U. 8. Grant 
uestions to ask. at answerstorequire, ‘lhe  , “oe ° : : : ‘ 
Hook is for teachers oniy, the pupils being ®t West Point, and graduated in 1843 


from West Point. He retired from the 
D RA N army with the rank of captain in 1851 
and was ordained a priest four years 
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Commercial Text-Books for Catholic Schools 








OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING—This work is on the practice plan and is used in hundreds of 
Catholic schools with decided satisfaction. We shall be glad to send you full information concerning it. 
MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER—If you would get out of the rut in teaching spelling get this book. You can 
do much with it that you could not do with any other speller. 
DICTATION STUDIES—Is a new dictation book admirably arranged for teaching purposes. Printed for prominent 
shorthand systems. You will want to place a copy of this in each pupil’s hand. 
We shall be glad to send you further and more explicit information concerning these as well as such other of our 


books as may interest you. Teachers are invited to write us of their needs of such book. All correspondence receives 
our personal attention. 





POWERS & LYONS, 


1188 Broadway 24 Adams Street ‘ 723 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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claims to everybody’s eyes for miles 
around. 

The students of the Catholic N Night 
School; Philadelphia, held a reunion 
last week. An elaborate and varied 
pregram was mapped out so as to en- 
sure a very enjoyable evening. As the 
students are drwan from all quarters 
of the city and are, as a rule, members 
of some local organization, there is 
plenty of talent available. Music, 
songs,- recitations and impromptu 
sppeeches rounded out a few pleasant 
hours and a more intimate relationship 
be had among the members of the dif- 
ferent classes. Professor Cotter says 
that there are no more studious classes 
anywhere in the city than those of the 
Catholic Night School. 

* & 


The right of Protestant sects to make 
use of the public schools for imparting 
their tenets, either by having their in- 
accurate and incomplete version of the 
Bible read to the pupils or by obliging 
the latter to join in their peculiar form 
of prayers, the latter frequently im- 
provised by ill-instructed teachers, is 
about to be put to the test again in the 
courts, this timé in Ohio. The teach- 
ers in the public schools at East Pal- 
estine, acting under instructions from 
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the local board of school commission- 
ers, have adopted the practice of open- 
ing the schools with Protestant prayer 
and readings from the Protestant ver- 
sion of the scriptures, all the pupils 
being obliged to join in the services 
and to bow their heads when the pray- 
ers are being offered. 
+ * x 

350 pupils of St. Mary’s school at 
Evanston, Ill., were marched out of the 
building recently in just one minute’s 
time after fire was discovered in the 
basement. The children had rehearsed 
the fire drill so frequently that the 
building was emptied without panic 
or confusion. A pupil played a lively 
march on the organ while the children 
tiled out. Many of the pupils did not 
know the building was afire until they 
were out doors. The fire was discover- 
ed by the smoke coming through the 
floor in the room of Sister Augustin, 
who rang the call for the fire drill. The 
fire department soon extinguished the 
blaze. 

eo 2 & 

On December 12 the Sisters of Mer- 
cy throughout the world celebrated the 
seventy-second anniversary of the 
foundation of the order, which dates its 
origin as a religious institution from 


the day of the profession of its found- 
er, Mother Catherine McAuley, Dec. 
12, 1831, at the Presentation Convent 
of George’s Hill, Dublin. Though not 
quite three-quarters of a centruy have 
elapsed since its foundation, the order 
has accomplished a wonderful work, 
and today convents of the order are 
found in every land. 
* * # 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission is making an extra effort 
to secure male teachers for the Philip- 
pines. Examinations are being held 
for that purpose in various cities. The 
salaries paid to teachers range from 
$900 to $2,000, and to division superin- 
tendents from $1,500 to $2,500 a year. 
The examinations are in the subjects 
generally used in city and country 
schools. The age limit is twenty years 
or over, the preference being given to 
those under forty. 

* & & 

As soon as the weather settles and 
the troubles that have kept the labor 
world in a turmoil cease ground will be 
broken for the new St. Vincent’s Home 
for Boys, which its director, Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Blake, intends to build at the 
corner of State stréet and Boerum 


place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Important Books. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


An ideal series in language, grammar and composition. 
BOOK 


GET THE BEST 


The aim of Myers, Fishel & Co. has not been to supply 
every book needed in the schools, but to publish the best books 
ia their respective lines. 





I—LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING AND WRITING 
ENGLISH. 
BOOK II—ANn ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH LEs- 
SONS IN COMPOSITION. 
BOOK III—TuHE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


LAWLER’S ESSENTIALS OF AM. HISTORY. 


“Mr. Lawler's work seems to include all the 
best qualities of the standard texts in United 
S.ates history.’’"— Wilwaukee Citizen. 


The best and most popular arithmetics are 
The Durell & Robbins Practical Arithmetic 
First Lessons in Numbers 
Elementary Practical Arithmetic.. 
Advanced Practical Arithmetic 
A Mental Arithmetic (Weidenhamer) 
Mensuration (Furst) 
The best and most popular algebras are 
The Durell & Robbins Algebras 
The Grammar School Algebra 
The School Algebra 
The School Algebra Complete 
The best and most popular spellers are 
Graded Spellers 
Benedict’s Primary Speller: 
Benedict's Advanced Speller 
The New Ideal Copy Books 
Vertical Edition, Nos. 1 to 6... 
Slant Edition, Nos. 1 to 5... 
The best and cheapest supplementary histories are 
Flickinger’s Outlines of General History. ..................... 
Maurphy’s Flash-Lights on American Hustory ............... 68 
The best and most helpful books for teachers 


Wianslipn’? Dukes MAWAPAL ....0000:..0ccccceccccccsccscscccccscccsccneccesc0e d 
Super’s Wisdom and Will in Education . “ 
Durell’s A New Life in Education . 

Berkey’s Manual and Guide for Teacl 


Normal Qustion Books (Answers to all), 10 eents each 

(1) Arithmetic. (2) English Grammar. (3) U.S. and Gen- 
eral History. (3) Physiology and Physics. (5) Geography 
and Civil Government. .:6) Rhetoric and Literature. (7) Psy- 
chology, History of Education, Methods and Management. 
Others in preparation. 
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per dozen, 


per dozen, During the month of De- 


cember we sold complete 
Crowell Cabinets to the 
following schools 
New Berlin, N. Y. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Roanoke, Ill. 
Forest Park Univers- 
ity, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wauseca, Minn. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Riegelsville Penn. 
Montclair Mil Acad, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Rantoul, Ill 
San Antonio Acad.,. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
East Orwell, Ohio. 
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Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 


cordially solicited. 


MYERS, FISHEL & CO., PUBLISHERS 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wire pop (ATALOOUE 


Send for our new and revised price list on laboratory supplies. 
will find it of interest. 
description of the Columbia Program Clock, the Crowell Balance, the 
Columbia Micrometer. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


You 
Send for circulars containing prices and 











Indianapolis, Ind. 








